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The Commissioner, after alluding to 
the financial embarrassments which have 


ulfected the prosperity of the schools du- | 


ring the year, the proper work of the 
Office in collecting and disseminating in- 


formation for the use of educators, the 


difficulties encountered in studying the 
numerous and different school systems 


in vogue, and the importance of complete | 


and continuous records of the forces at 
work and the results obtained, proceeds 
to mention the 
SOURCES OF MATERIAL USED IN 
PORT. 

These are: (1) 
tion printed by 
form of reports or catalogues or educa- 


THE RE- | 


certain features of the statistical reports 
from some of the States and cities are 
fixed by law. In some cities the nomen- 
clature was determined by the action of 
the school board or committee. The 
changes, therefore, necessary in the adop- 
tion of the forms recommended involved 
in some cases legislation and in others 
additional action by the city boards. 
Any one who has attempted a generaliza- 
tion of facts from the several State and 
city school reports will have some con- 
ception of this difficult task and of the 
efforts that have been made by the school 
officials throughout the country, which 


, make it possible to present what will be 


all educational informa- | 


| 


authority, either in the | 
| present forms are by no means consider- 


| 


tional journals; (2) the returns made di- | 


rectly to the Bureau by State or city edu- | 


cational officials, or by the principals of 
schools, colleges, etc., on the blanks fur- 


nished, from which the statistical tables | 
communications | 


ure made; (3) other 


' 


made directly to the Bureau by teachers | 


and officers, of systems or institutions of 
education. 


The forms used were those adopted by | 


found in the State and city tables of the 
teport. It should be added that the 


ed perfect. Already valuable suggestions 
have come in from educators; but it is 
deemed best to make these changes slow- 
ly, and only with the fullest advice of 
those interested. 
SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 

That education is unworthy of the 

name, which disregards science. Not 


| only are the knowledge and practice of 


the National Educational Association in | 


iSt4. These were commended to the Bu- | 


reau by the official representatives of sev- | 
eral States and cities, and were immedi. | 


ately accepted and published for the con- 
sideration of all State and city school 
officers. It should be remembered that 


scientific methods of culture essential, 
but all the demonstrative work of the ed- 
ucator must be brought to the test of sci- 
ence and practice. Equally necessary 1s 
it that all facts and statistics should be 
properly grouped and recorded, all meth- 
ods and systems scrutinized and compar- 
ed, and all the fruits of experience gar- 








no 
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nered for future instruction. 
when understood, 
tion. 
method will be found the remedy. for the 
defects in educational systems now every- 
where the subject of complaint. 


These give, 
the science of educa- 


To reach 


und apply it, observations and records | 
The misap- | 

' 
prehensions which so often prevail re- | 


must be accurate, complete. 


specting the uses and methods of scien- 
tific instruction are due, 
ure, to the lack of information extant 
on these subjects. Teachers, school] offi- 
cers and educators generally have it in 
their power to supply information and 
correct misapprehensions. Every 
tion to the record of scientific results, in 


whatever form, which carries conviction | 


on these points, toa mind that did not 
it before, wisely 
the discharge of this responsibility. 
possible diflerence of views among care- 


possess 


ful and competent observers of the many | 


phases of school work may suggest to 


teachers the care to be taken in present- | 
ing correctly what their schools do. The | 


parents and the community should see 
and understand the whole precisely as it | 
This is impossible without consider- 
able effort. 
STATE AND TERRITORIAL REPORTS. 

All the States and Territories are able 
now to report their school population, 
and the inerease for the year is 416,125. 
This increase becomes apparent only in 
those States which annually enumerate « 
school population, and not those which 
unfortunately use for each decade the re- 
turns of the United States census. It is 
gratifying to observe the growing deter- 
mination ot each State to take an annual 
census of the school population. Four 
States (one less than in 1873) cannot re- 
port the number enrolled in the public 
schools, and yet there will be noticed an 
increased enrollment of 164,385. Only 30 
States can report the number in daily at- 
tendance, (one less than in 1873,) and yet 
an increase of 321,825 is sapere. Thirty- 
five out of 37 States, and 8 out of 11 ter- 
ritories report the number of teachers. 


is 


The increase—exclusive of 148 from two | 


Territories not reporting last year—is 24,- 


In the universal adoption of this | 


in a great meas- | 


addi- 


contributes to | 
The} 





nal of Education. 


223. Thirty-seven States and 11 Terr.to 
ries report the public school income 
which shows an increase for the year 
$1,232,656; but only 35 States and 9 Ter- 
ritories can show their school expendi. 
tures. 

EXPENDITURE FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The Commissioner presents a statc- 
ment showing the expenditure per cap: 
of school enumeration, and the expendi- 
ture per capita of pupils enrolled in pub- 
lic schools in the different States and Ter. 
ritories for 1874. 

Massachusetts heads the list with 
expenditure per capita of school enum 
ration of $14.70; of pupils enrolled in 
| public schools of $14.48. The remair- 
| ing States report the following: 





Per capita Per capits 
of enumeration. of enrollm 
OND a secases .. $11 40 $8 57 
Louisiana...... 11 00 ae 
| Nebraska...... 10 72 18 50 
| Rhode Island.. 10 40 11 55 
‘Connecticut... 9 47 10 835 
Vermont....... 7 04 8 8 
New York..... 6 94 10 61 
EQNS \-e'cipta oc a:s 6 68 9 2h 
| Michigan..... . O8Dd 7 8b 
| New Jersey. 5 82 9 30 
| Indiana... 5 70 y On 
| Illinois ........ 5 60 7 8&8 
| MEQERE 6.5.35: 'ssc0:s 4 94 32 
| Maryland aire 451 9 15 
Parga re 4 16 6 8 
| oe 414 Baie 
| Minnesota .. 4 06 6 6h 
Missourt:....... 3 00 570 
| Mississippi.... 2 89 ; 54 
| Tennessee ..... 2 09 3 40) 
| Virginia ens orei 2 02 5 0s 
/South Caralina. 1 95 4 26 
| Alabama ...... 871g Sees 
Georgia. .... 68 1 95 
New Hampshire 7 05 ae 

Florida........ 6 59 canara 
Dist. Columbia 10 79 18 9s 
Montana... 7 90 15 68 
Colorado ...... 728 3 84 
BIVEODB jo /si56 9s: 4 41 33 25 
i pene Totes Dy Uf 
Chero. Nation. . 740 15 25 

|THE DIVERSITY OF SCHOOL AGE IN THE 

DIFFERENT STATES A HINDERANCE TO 

A JUST COMPARISON OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 





| The Report shows the efforts that have 
| nae: made to establish a basis for just 
|comparison. The Commissioner, refer 
ring to his last Report, indicates how 
‘this can be secured on a few of the es 
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sential points, while each locality, State; of the provisions of a recent act, lave 
or city, and each institution, preserves, | established that number of additional 
in the highest degree, its individuality or| free high schools, imparting, without 
specialties. If each State furnished by | charge, to 14,828 students, g 

iecurate census the number and average | ary training. The State college had, at 
attendance of children between 6 and 16, | the close of 1874, 121 students; other col- 
(the usual limits of school age,) most} leges, 355; professional schools, 145. 
valuable comparative lessons could be | New Hampshire reports an increase of 
drawn. Ohio provides by law for such 6 in the number of school-houses, but 
in enumeration, and in the last report of | decrease of 696 in the number of schol- 
her school commissioner the number of | ars registered; though the number from 
school population, 6 to 21, was given as| four to fourteen years of age not attend- 


eood second- 





485,947, while the number between 6 and 
16 was 737,272, being about 75 per cent. | 

. : | 
of the legal school population. | 


The legal school age in the several 
States and Territories is: In Connecti- 
cut and Utah, 4-6; Oregon and Wiscon- 
sin, +20; Maine, New Hampshire, Mon- | 
tanaand Washington, 4-21; Massachu- | 
setts and Rhode Island, 5-15; California, | 
5-17; New Jersey, 5-18; Michigan, Ver- | 
mont, and Wyoming, 5-20; Alabama, Ar- | 
kansas, Delaware, Lowa, Kansas, Minne- | 
sota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, | 
New York, Virginia, Colorado, Dakota, | 
and Idaho, 5-21; South Carolina and In- | 
dian Territory, 6-16; District of Colum-| 
bia, 6-17; Georgia, Nevada, Tennessee 
and Texas, 6-18; Kentucky, 6-20; Flori- 
da, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylva- 
nia, West Virginia and Arizona, 6-21. 

The attention of persons desiring to 
compare the public school systems is es- 
pecially invited to this point of differ- 
ence, 

SUMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL CONDITION IN 
THE STATES FOR 1874. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

Maine, without the stimulus of an in- 
tiux of population, shows an increase of 
only 40 in children of school age during 
the year; but the enrollment in public 








summer schools was 5,708 in advance of | 
1873, and the average attendance in the | 
schools 4,930 in advance. The increase | 
in the public school income was $223,178 ; | 
in expenditure, $167,042; in number of | 
school-houses, 14; in value of school prop- | 
erty, $140,075. The normal schools have | 
trained during the year 587 pupils, and | 
163 towns and cities availing themselves | 


ing any school was brought down from 
3,680 in 1873 to 2,593 in 1874. Thereis a 
decrease of 45 in the number of male 
teachers, and an increase of 34 female 
teachers; the average monthly pay of the 
former (including board) has increased 
from $40.78 to $44 87, and that of the lat- 
ter from $23.84 to $24.99. The methods 
of instruction are said to be better than 
they have been, and drawing and vocal 
music receive more attention in many 
schools. The State Normal School re- 
ports 122 pupils and 28 graduates in 1874. 
Secondary instruction has been given in 
34 high high schools and 52 academies ; 
and the one college, with its associated 
scientific and agricultural departments, 
reports 54 professors and tutors and 281 
students, besides 8 professors and 78 stu- 
dents in the medical department. The 


|State has made a direct contribution to 


the normal school and State agricultural 
college, but cut off the appropriation for 
teachers’ institutes. 

Vermont, with an increase of 6,056 in 
school population, (5 to 20,) shows a de- 
crease of 16,557 in attendance on all 
schools. At the same time, the number 
of teachers was 292 greater than in 1873, 
there were 90 more school-houses and 135 
more in good condition, and $80,399 were 
expended on new school-houses against 
$58,429 in 1873. The State board of edu- 
cation has been abolished and a State su- 
perintendent of public instruction sub- 
stituted for it. The 3 State normal schools 
report 401 students, of whom 90 were 
graduated. Secondary instruction has 
been given in 87 incorporated academies 
and county grammar schools. The 3 
colleges give an aggregate of 186 under- 
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graduate, with 51 medical, students in the | the colleges, 955 in collegiate and 248 in 
autumn of 1874. | scientific courses; the professional 
From Massachusetts the report is more | schools, 265 studying theology, law and 
favorable, showing an increase of 7,270 | medicine. 
in the attendance on public schools, and MIDDLE STATES. 
in all the schools of probably 9,000; also, = A ; ; 
un increase of $864,157.37 in receipts _— enone Soporte * kc vanity 
from taxation for school purposes. The | ng deb for public mane Guse,- 
average monthly pay of male teachers | '~? M0re than for veer preceding year. Of 
has been about double that in the two ad- | ‘is sum, $7,415,181.39 was expended for 
jacent northern States and that of female | @chers’ wages, $1,994,132 for schoo! 
teachers about $9 more. The sum of | house sites and buildings, $294,145.68 for 
$1,646,670.35 was spent during the year | school Spparatus:; 27,208.79 for school dis- 
for building and repairing school-houses, | '!¢t libraries, and Pre ett ee for schools 
[Instruction in drawing (now general in | for colored children. To 78 academies, 
all the city schools) has made most en-| 1 which 1,661 students were being train: 
couraging advance. The 4 older normal | ed as teachers, $47,861.98 — given; and 
schools report 1,133 pupils, of whom 182) ' 8 State normal schools, with 2,913 nor- 
were graduated, and the new one at Wor- | mal pupils, $159,027.79, this not includ. 
cester, 69 pupils. In the normal art) !28 138 believed, what New York city 
school were 188 pupils, 55 more than the 8@V¢ 1s normal schools, which had in 
preceding year, Secondary instruction | 2¢m 1,300 pupils. The number of pu- 
was given, in 209 high schools, in at least | pils in public schools — 1,030,779 ; In 
50 academies, and in 2L preparatory | Private schools, 135,956; in normal 
schools, to perhaps 29,060 pupils. In 2] schools, 6,319; in academies, 27,887; in 
universities and 5 colleges were 1,517 col- colleges, 3,414; in professional and sci- 
legiate students; in 4 scientific schools, | &Mtific schools, about 3,600. 
547 students; and in theological, medicai, In New Jersey the number of pupils 
and legal coursés, 1,020. in the public schools was 186,392, an in- 
In Rhode Island, the receipts for pub-| crease of 6,949 over the previous year. 
lic schools were $155,900.28 more than in| The whole revenue for maintenance of 
1873; the increased expenditure for them, | the schools, besides $613,237 for build- 
$88,039.25; the registration of pupils, the | ing school-houses, was $1,691,160.29, a 
same for the two years; the number of! decrease of $145,192.82 from that of the 
teachers, greater by 264 thanin 1873, and | preceding year, owing to a deficiency of 
their average pay larger ; the number of | local tax to supplement the State appro- 
evening schools and of their pupils, both | priation. There were 85 more teachers 
considerably larger. Secondary instruc- ‘than last year, 13 more school-buildings, 
tion was given in12 high schools, 4 acad-| and 194 more school departments; and 
emies, 5 preparatory schools, and one | the cost per scholar was $3.35 less. In 
business college. The State normal | private schools there 86,527 pupils, and 
school had 141 students, and the 1 college | 71,895 children of school age are suppos- 
of the State, 253. ' ed to have attended no school. The State 
Connecticut shows an increase of $99,-| normal school had 269 pupils; the Far- 
$20.19 in receipts for school purposes, an | num preparatory school, 12; and in 8 city 
increase of $70,357.51 paid for teachers’ | normal schools were nearly 80 candidates 
wages, an aggregate of ,$226,705.88 ex-| for teachership, besides 250 teachers pre- 
pended for new school houses, and a | paring for higher work. The number of 
greater registration by nearly $4,000 in | high schools and pupils does not appear, 
her public schools, though other schools | but 3,13 pupils are reported in 36 acade- 
show a considerable decrease. The 1 | mies and 4 preparatory schools; 233 in 3 
normal school had 180 students; the high | business colleges; 110 in the preparatory 
schools and academies, upwards of 5,000; | classes of colleges; 645 in the collegiate 

















°o 


lasses; 181 in 8 scientific schools, and , 
295 in 4 theological seminaries. 

Pennsylvania reports an increase in| 
school-districts of 21; in schools, of 336; | 
in graded schools, of 279; in teachers, of 
238; in pupils registered, of 16,754; in 
average attendance, of 31,608; in expend- 
iture for tuition, of $201,510.56; for build- | 
ings, fuel, and contingencies, of $301,-| 
298.91; and for all school purposes, of 
$502,103.47; the total for the last men- | 
tioned, including normal schools and or- | 
phan schools, reaching $9,498,819.37. Of | 
this sum, $110,090 went to the 8 normal | 
schools, which had 2,915 normal pupils, 
besides 941 in mode] schools. About 40, | 
000 pupils appear to be engaged in sec- 
ondary studies; about 2,300 in classical 
courses, and about 300 in scientific cours- | 
es of the colleges; 570 in theological, 56 | 
in legal, and 1,109 in medical studies. 

Deleware remained, in 1874, under her | 
old and ineffective school law; had a few 
academies and seminaries, which gave | 
secondary training to from 400 to 500 pu- | 
pils; and the State college, which had | 
45 students. A new school law was, how- | 
ever, enacted carly in 1875, in which the | 
modern improvements in organization, | 
including State supervision, were adopted. | 

Maryland appears to have received for 
public schools $59,699.71 less than in the 
preceding year, but to have expended on | 
them $108,824.70 more, increasing her | 
schools by 69 and her teachers by 134. | 
There has been considerable increase in | 
the expenditure for teachers’ salaries, for | 
building school-houses, and for books. | 
The State normal school had, during the | 
year, 174 pupils, and the school for train- | 
ing colored teachers, 246. In the Balti- | 
more City college, in 18 academies aid- 
ed by the State, in 7 preparatory schools | 
of colleges, and in 20 independent 
schools, about 4,630 pupils have been in | 
seconnary studies; in 7 colleges there | 
have been 477 in collegiate; in 2 schools | 
of science, 373; and in 11 professional 
schools. 732 have been studying theolo- | 
gy, medicine or law. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 

Virginia shows an increase in receipts | 

for public schools of $54,570.97; in ex- 
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penditures on them, of $58,651.21; in the 


‘/number of schools, of 205; in the num- 


ber of graded schools, of 32; in the num- 
ber of new school buildings, of 263; in 
the number of teachers, of 205; and in 
the enrollment of pupils, of 13,016. There 
has been a slight advance, too, in teaci- 
ers’ wages; an improvement in school 
buildings and furniture, and, in the ab- 
sence of a normal school for whites, an 
increased instruction of teachers at coun- 
ty institutes. Two schools for training 
colored teachers have had about 300 pu- 
pils. In 27 academies, 11 higher female 


/ seminaries, 7 preparatory schools, and 1 


business college, 3,034 students have been 
under training. In 8 colleges and uni- 
versities there were 1,209 undergraduates ; 
in 2 scientific schools, 484; and in # pro- 
fesrional schools, 388. 

No report was made in North Carolina 
for 1874. It is believed, however that 
about 3,500 public schools were taught, 
and attended by over 100,000 white, and 
over 50,000 colored children. In 2 nor- 
mal schools there were 94 students; in 28 
schools for secondary training, 1,500; in 
4 colleges, 267; and in two professional 
schools, 75. 

South Carolina reports a net receipt of 
$478,167.57 for public schools, and an ex- 
penditure of $451,500.84 upon them; with 
an enrollment of 44,470 white and 56,249 
colored children. There was an increase 
of 162 teachers, of 196 schools, and of 
192 new school-houses. From 6 acade- 
mies, 1 institute, and 7 higher schools for 
females, 895 pupils were reported ; in the 
university and 6 colleges, 436 preparato- 
ry and 237 collegiate, with 2) students of 
agriculture, 126 of theology, i6 of law 
and 61 of medicine. 

Georgia reports 2,225 free schools for 
white, and 669 for colored children, with 
an enrollment of 84, 673 whites and 37,- 
267 colored; 617 private elementary 
schools, with 25,745 pupils; 86 private 
high schools, with 4,957 pupils; 11 col- 
leges, with 833 students; to which num- 
ber the Bureau can add at least 800 more 
in female colleges, and 721 in scientific 
and professional schools. 

From Florida the information is im- 


| 


SS 
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perfect, in consequence of the death of 
State Superintendent Gibbs, before the 
report for the year could be made. Still 
there appears to be improvement, the re- 
ceipts for school purposes being $5,735.23 
more than the previous year, and the ex- 
penditures $28,481.61 more. The increase 
in the number of schools was 46 and of 
pupils 1,586. The State Agricultural Col- 
lege was still in abeyance, its funds lock- 
ed up in State securities. 

In Alabama the embarrassments of 
1872-73 continued, greatly affecting all 
the lower schools. The normal schools, 
private and public, seem, however to have 
gone forward, having about 500 pupils. 
In 7 secondary schools, 782 pupils were 
reported, and in 8 colleges 331 prepara- 
tory students, 274 collegiate, 108 agricul- 
tural and mechanical, 8 theological and 
05 medical. 

In Louisiana the State Superintendent 
of Instruction speaks hopefully of the 
educational condition, though he admits 
that in many instances treasurers have 
been unfaithful, directors negligent, and 
teachers miserably ill paid. Race preju- 
dices have also sometimes interfered with 
the action of the school laws. Still, there 
isa gain in the receipts for schools, of 
175, and of teachers, 18. The value of 
school-houses and sites, ef school appa- 
ratus and school furniture, is also report- 
ed to have increased, though, out of New 
Orleans, there are said to be few school 
houses in good condition. Three normal 
schools, not under State control, have 
had over 200 pupils. In private schools, 
22.306 scholars are reported, with about 
1,000 under secondary training, 392 in 
preparatory schools of colleges, 232 in 
the colleges themselves, and 196 in pro- 
fessional schools. 

Texas, with a rapidly increasing popu- 
lation, shows great inadequacy of educa- 
tional provisions. An indebtedness of 
nearly half a million to the teachers is 
reported; there was also difliculty in ob- 
taining school-houses, the law not au- 
thorizing the payment of rent, and not 
providing funds enough to build. 


establishment of 3 normal schools is rec- | 
ommended, there being none at present. 


The) 
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{In 11 academies and seminaries, 2 busi 
| ness colleges, and § preparatory schools 
| of colleges, 2,265 pupils were reported; in 
| 8 colleges, 701 students; in 8 schools for 
;superior instruction of females, 245 in 
studies equivalent to collegiate; and in 2 
| professional schools, 25 students of theo! 
| ogy and medicine. 

In Arkansas the public schools were 
prostrate for the year, awaiting action of 
the legislature for their revival. But in 
the normal department of the State In- 
dustrial University, 23 students were pre- 
paring to be teachers; in 8 schools for 
secondary training there were 258 stu- 
dents; in the preparatory department of 
the university and 2 colleges, 248; in col. 
legiate classes, 119. 

In Mississippi the opposition to th 
public school system is said to be steadily 
diminishing, the idea of popular educe- 
tion to be more and more favorably en- 
tertained, and the free schools to be now 
receiving very general support. The re. 
ceipts of these schools were over $100, 
000 for the year; the number of schools, 
3,846; the average attendance about one- 
third of the children of school age; the 
value of school property, $505,790.56. In 
2 normal schools there were 300 students. 
Returns from 2 out of 8 schools for sec- 
ondary training show 117 pupils; prepar 
atory schools of colleges, 553. In 6 col. 
leges there were 292 students; in 7 insti- 
tutions for superior instruction of fe- 
males, 789; and in one school of the- 
ology, 10. 

Tennessee reports a receipt of $9%,- 
459.10 for public schools, more than half 
the school population enrolled in them, 
and more than one-third in average daily 
attendance; the number of teachers, 5,551, 
and their average salary, 33 per month. 
The city school systems appear to be 
working well, through extra aid received 
from the Peabody fund. Through the 
same means 10 teachers’ institutes were 
held during the year, doing much to- 
wards training good  school-teachers, 
there being yet no normal school under 
State direction. In 3 city high schools 
there were about 500 pupils; in 46 private 
ischools, 4.866; in 4 business colleges, 

















“34: in preparatory schools of colleges, 


1,020; in 15 colleges, 699; and in 6 prefes- | 


sional schools, 471. 

Kentucky presents imperfect statistics, 
«wing to the meager returns from local 
officers tothe State superintendent; but 
enough appears to show that although, 
trom want of funds her school term has 
yeen short, and the enrollment in schools 
proportionately less than in Tennessee, 
still, there has becn a perceptible ad- 
vance. Public sentiment is more in fa- 
vor of free high schools; provision for 
te education of the colored population 
in them has at last been made, so far as 
the income from tax on the property of 
colored persons and any moneys that may 
be received from the United States will 
go; 14L new school-houses have been 
wailt; a more general organization of 
teachers’ institutes has been effected ; the 
establishment of a State normal school 
has been pretty well resolved upon; in 3 
private normal schools, 2 colleges and 2 
city training schools, about 300 persons 
have been preparing to teach; about 4,000 
have received secondary training; about 
1,000 appear in 12 colleges, not counting 
in the female colleges; and in 11 profes. 
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other examination than they have passed 
with approval in the schools. 

Ohio reports a school population of 
985,947; an enrollment in public schools 
of 707,943; an average attendance of 42%,- 
680; receipts, $8,300,594; expenditure for 
school buildings, $1,474,083. There are 
no State normal schools, but 10 under 
private or collegiate or city auspices re- 
port 2,120 pupils; high schools, 24,220 
private academies, 5,151; preparatory 
schools, 4,771; business colleges, 2,845; 
33 colleges, 2,441; 13 higher schools for 
women, 1,342; 2 scientific schools. 148; 
12 schools of theology, 332; 2 law schools, 
67; 11 medical schools, 1,177. 

Michigan shows an enrollment in pub- 
lic schools of about 330,000 out of 456,- 
| 694 of school age; an average attendance 
| of 170,000; a sum of $4,094,776 received 
for school purposes, and $536,307 ex- 
| pended for school buildings. Among the 
| signs of progress are better school build- 
ings, improved school furniture, and in- 
creased pay to more fully educated teach- 
ers. The State normal school has had 


| 





| 329 pupils and the State university and 
| 
| 
'es. In private and parochial schools 


4 colleges have maintained normal class- 


sional schools were 225 students of theol-| there have been some 20,000 pupils; in 


ogy, 16 of law, and 616 of medicine. 
West Virginia reports a receipt of 


| schools for secondary training, 8,286; in 


‘the State university and 6 colleges, 817 


$740,638.59 for public schools, an expend- | students; in the State agricultural col- 


itare greater by $138,689.40 than in 1873; | 
school attendance 27,256 greater, 218 | 


re school buildings, 357 pupils in 4 of 
the 7 normal schools, 834 in secondary 
schools, 414 in college studies, and 43 in 


theological. 


It should be observed in general with | 
| schools, 9,105; the number of teachers, 


reference to the Southern States, that 


much aid is received from other quarters. | 
|during the year. In 2 normal schools 
‘there were 1,026 pupils, and 19,033 in 
| schools for secondary training. The State 
‘university and 15 colleges report 1,612 
| students; 9 institutions for superior in- 


‘struction of females, 149; the State agri- 





The Peabody fund has continued to ex- 
tend its most efficient aid in the States 
designated for its benefaction. 
GREAT LAKE AND NORTHERN MISSISSIPPI 
STATES. 
A prominent educational feature in 


| lege, 121; and in professional schools, 


826. 
Indiana reports 489,044 pupils enrolled 


| in public schools, only 2,010 less than the 
‘whole number between 6 and 16. The 
ischool fund reached $8,711,319; the 


oe 


school revenue, $2,211,328; the number of 


13,005; and 478 school-houses were built 


these States, with the exception of Ohio | cultural university, 19; 2 law schools, 58; 


and Illinois, is their crowning of the free | 
school system with State universities, to | 
which graduates from the higher grades | 


or free schools may be admitted without | shows the effect of the financial troubles 





2 medical schools, 133. 
Illinois reports an increase of $191,- 
556 in her permanent school fund, but 
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of the year in a decrease of $1,365,850.80 | $200,423.62 in expenditures. The increas 
in receipts for public schools, and of $1,- |in school population was 15,001; in the 
393,759.80 in expenditures. Still, $1,009,- | enrollment in public schools, 17,553; va!- 
460 were expended on school sites and | ue of school property, $1,337,750. The 
buildings, and there was an increase in | normal departments of the university anc 
enrolluent of 17,466, in average attend-| Whittier college had 63 students; such 
ance of 31,830, and in the number of secondary schools as were reported, 5,545 ; 
teachers of 354. The whole number of colleges, 1,127; professional schools, 414 
public schools was 11,649, with an aver- | 3 special schools, 284. 
age daily attendance of 383,334; the num- MISSOURI RIVER STATES. 
ber of pay schools, 541, with an enroll-| The system here continued in 1874 the 
ment of 51,022. In the 2 State normal | same as in the preceding year, a State su- 
schools and others there were 1,800 nor- | perintendent of instruction with county 
mal pupils, and 11,386 in schools for sec-| superintendents under him, presiding 
ondary training, exclusive of high) over and supervising public schools in 
schools, in which there were probably as | each State, while a State university, as in 
many more. In colleges there 2,835 stu- the last-named section of States, stood at 
dents; in schools of science, 486; in| the head of the free schools to receiv 
schools of law, theology and medicine, | their graduates, though with less definite 
989. arrangements in respect to their ad- . 
Wisconsin raised for her 5,113 public | mission. 
schools, $2,667,050; employed in them,| Missouri shows an increase of 2,537 in 
notwithstanding a somewhat less attend-| school population, of $72,198.41 in re- 
ance, 429 more teachers than in 1873; in-| ceipts for school purposes, and of $714,- 
creased her school sittings by 4,306; | 548.83 in permanent county school funds. 
trained in her 3 State normal schools} But in other particulars there appears no 
about 700 pupils; in secondary schools, | change, except in St. Louis, where the 
2,200; in college classes, 405; in profes-| advance is continuous and great. The 
sional schools, 149; and in special | normal schools (State, city, collegiate and 
schools, 556. | independent) had 1,887 pupils; the sec- 
Minnesota reports an increase of $122,-| ondary schools, including business col- 
502 in her permanent school fund, of leges, 9,765; the university and college:. 
$19,205 in the interest of this fund appor-| 1,258 collegiate and 145 scientific stu- 
tioned to the schools, of $368,478 in total | dents; professional schools, 844; 2 specia: 
receipts for school purposes, of $202,497 | schools, 246. ’ 
in expenditure for them, of 14,129 in| Kansas reports a decrease of $15,340.25 
school population, of 4,319 in attendance | in receipts for public schools, but an in - 
upon public schools, of 276 in the num-| crease of $7,282.19 in expenditure, of 
ver both of schools and teachers, of 187 | $79,744-42 in permanent school fund, of 
in the number of school houses, and of | 410 in the number of school-houses, and 
*1.48 to $446 in the monthly pay of of 1,020 in the number of teachers. In 
teachers. The number of pupils in pub- 4 normal schools, 1 of them for the co!- 
lic schools is 128,902; in normal and oth-| ored race, there were 574 pupils; in sec- 
er schools for secondary training, 4,920. | ondary schools, 2,215; in collegiate class- 
The superintendent, reviewing the past! es, 415; in the institution for the blind, 40 
ten years, says: “There has been a great! Nebraska increased her receipts for 
improvement in all departments of our) public schools from $901,190 in 1875 to 
public schools, in the character of the | $988,740 in 1874, and the expenditure for 
schools, the qualifications of the mass of! them from $751,904 to $1,004,857. The 
teachers, and the methods of instruction number of school-houses was increased 
and school management.” by 878, the number of teachers by 51>, 
Towa reports an increase of $807,598.62 and the numberof enrolled pupils by 
in receipts for public schools, and of 9,846. Tine State normal school had ™% 
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pupils, and, as far as far as can be gath-| cept Alaska, some school system is i: 


ered from returns received, there were 


786 students in secondary schools, 67 in | 


collegiate classes, and 2 in a professional 
school, with 53 1n the State institute for 
the Deaf and Dumb. 
STATES ON THE PACIFC SLOPE. 
Nevada, in her third biennial report, 
shows improvement in almost every par- 
ticular. 


The school funds have increas: | 


ek from $104,000 to $250,000; the school | 
population from 5,675 to 6,315; the school | 


attendance from 77 to 84 per cent. 


More | 


than $50,000 has been expended upon | 
school-houses; 13 new districts have been | 


formed; 39 more teachers employed; a 
preparatory school for the future univer- 
sity erected, and the few deaf and dumb 
trained in the school at Oakland, Cal. 


| operation, with a territorial superintend- 
ent of instruction, and generally county 
superintendents also, while in the newly 
' settled ones the citizens seem to be man- 
fully contending with the great difficulty 


of educating children in regions wher 
wide, waste areas form the rule and fixe 
settlements the few exceptions. 

The District of Columbia, compact an’ 
populous, led the list last year in enrol!- 
ment of children in schools, and Colors- 
do in the amount rsised for educationa: 
purposes. 
tory but scanty in population, reports 10 


more than the District on her list of pu- 


pils in the public schools and 308 more 
in average daily attendance, while Colo- 
rado, rich as she is in mines, falls no* 


The first biennial report from Oregon | only below her former self, but also he- 
states that, notwithstanding great embar- | low the District in school revenue. 


rassments, the public schools have en- 
joyed considerable prosperity, and have 
made commendable progress. The work 
of organization is going forward; the ex- 
amination of teachers is being made 
more uniform; $46,608.96 was spent on 
school-houses in 1873-74, against $4,352.- 
45 the preceding year; and outof a school 
population of 40,893 there were 20,680 en- 


rolled in schools a larger proportion than | 





in several much older States. In her col- | 


leges were 196 preparatory students, 235 
collegiate, and 14 medical. 


California, with a population spread | 


over a vast territory, but with several 
well-grown cities, reports 117,870 enrolled 


in schools out of 159,427 of school age. | 


The increase of enrollment over 1873 was 
20,189, about keeping pace with the 
growth of population. There was a de- 
crease of $73,784.94 in the receipts for 
public schools and of $34,982.09 in ex- 
penditures. 
ported 234 pupils; secondary schools, 


3,077; the university and colleges, 682 | 
preparatory and 752 collegiate, besides | 


131 in the agricultural department of the 
university, and 114 professional students. 
THE TERRITORIES. 

For the second time every Territory 


17,592 out of 11,937; 
The returns from the Indi- 
/an Territory are too meager to admit of 


The enrollment in the territoria! 
schools is, as reported—though the re- 
turns are said to be in some instances im- 
perfect—for Arizona, 343 out of 2,554 
children of school age; for Colorado. 
9,995 out of 13,309; for Dakota, 4,006 out 
of 6,412; for the District of Columbia. 
17,839 out of 31,671; for Idaho, 2,020 
out of 4,010; for Montana, 1,955 out ©: 
3,758; for New Mexico, 5,420 (in al 
schools. 6,578) out of 23,000; for Utah 
17,859 out of 33,297; for Washington. 
for Wyoming, 1,000 
out of 1,100. 


}a comparison of them with others, each 


Indian tribe there acting independent!y. 


SCHOOL STATISTICS OF ONE HUNDRED AN} 
TWENTY-SEVEN CITIES. 


| Asummary is presented of the statis. 


tics of the public schools in 127 cities, 


| with a population of 6,637,905. The sum- 


The State normal school re: | 


has been heard from, and the report is, | 


on the whoJe, encouraging. In all, ex-! 





| adequate to their necessities. 


maries in the twenty different items re- 
ported for each city contain some mos* 
suggestive lessons. Some cities canno* 
tell the number of their school populs- 
tion; some have not counted their sit- 
tings, and do not know whether they a1 

The num- 
ber enrolled in private schools can onl: 
be approximated. The statistics show 
that these cities contain 1,344,028 chi’- 


This year, Utah, vast in terri- 
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dren of school age, and 2,186 school 
buildings, having 621,498 sittings, or not 
quite half enough for the children enti- 
tled to attend school. This apparent de- 
ficiency is in part due to the fact that 
twenty-five cities are unable to tell their 
sittings. The amount expended in these 
cities for public schools for the year was 
$19,122,323, while the total receipts for 
the year were $19,150,514. Striking com- 
parisons are furnished by the columns 
showing the legal school age, the num- 
ber of days schools were taught, the tax 
for school purposes on assessed valua- 
tion, and the average expenses per capita 
of enrollment in public school, for (1) in- 
struction and supervision, and for (2) in- 
cidental expenses. 
CLASSIFICATION AND GRADING. 

The Commissioner alludes to the dis- 
cussion among leading educators of the 
country concerning the theory of classi- 
fication and grading advocated by Super- 
intendent Harris, of St. Louis, and prac- 
tically instituted by him in the public 
school of that city. This system “dis- 
cards one general epoch of transfer and 
reclassification at the close of the year, 
2nd adopts instead four or more partial 
transfers, so arranged as to accommodate 
wu two-fold demand: first, that the ablest 
pupils shall not be kept back; secondly, 
that the ablest and highest paid teachers 
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supported by State appropriations. The 

| largest appropriation for any one normal 
| school for the year was for the Norma! 
| University of the State of Ilinois—$28,- 
| 987, Next to this is the appropriation 
‘for the State Normal School of New Jer. 
| sey—$20,000. Each of the 6 State Nor 
| mal Schools of New York receives 
$18,000, and the Michigan State Normal 
School $17,500. The other appropria- 
tions range from $1,000 to $15,000. Penn- 
sylvania claims the largest number of 
normal schools, reporting 11; Ohio, 10; 
New York, %; and Illinois and Missouri 
8 each. 

In connection with the statistics show- 
ing the progress of normal training in 
the United States, the Commissioner pre- 
sents an exhibit of the course of instruc: 
tion, etc., in teachers’ seminaries in Sax- 
ony. Attention is also invited to a state- 
ment of what is being done in German. 
speaking universities in the way of lec- 
tures on education, to promote improve- 
ment in the methods of instruction. 

COMMERCIAL AND BUSINESS COLLEGES. 

Statistics have been received of 126 1n- 
stitutions of this character, having 577 
instructors and 25,892 students, an in- 
crease over the number reported last year 
of 14 institutions, 63 instructors, and 
3,495 students. Inthe number of schools 


| 
| New York takes the lead, reporting 17; 








shall at all times have their full quota of | Illinois 16; Ohio 18; and the remainder 


pupils.” 

A number of city superintendents have 
taken part in the discussion of Mr. Har- 
ris’s theory, some of them assuming an 
attitude decidedly hostile to the plan 
of frequent reclassification. Prominent 


among these are the superintendent of 


Columbus, Ohio; of Springfield, Mass. ; 
and of New Bedford, Mass. Hon. E. E. 


White, of Ohio, in a paper read before | 


the National Educational Association, 


August 4, 1874, made a strong defense of 
the position assumed by Mr. Harris. Ex- 
tacts from this paper are given in the | dents. 


report. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
Statistics are given of 


124 normal; with 64,129 pupils, for both sexes. 


‘are distributed among 24 States and 2 Ter- 
| ritories. 

KINDERGARTEN. 
Information is given in a table of 55 0! 
‘these schools, having 125 teachers and 
| 1,636 pupils. Of the whole number of 
| these gardens reported, Massachusetts 
claims 14 (6 of which are in Boston) ant 
| New York 10. 

SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 

| The Report presents a summary of the 
| statistics of 1,081 of this class of schools, 
| having 5,466 instructors and 98,179 stu- 
Of the whole number of schools, 
1195, with 13,592 pupils, are for boys; 275, 
| with 20,458 pupils, are for girls; and 561, 
It is 


schools, having 966 instructors and 24,-| noticed that although 1,031 institutions, 
405 students. 


Of these schools, 73 





are! with 408 more teachers, are reported in 
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ini4, as against 944 in 1875, there were | collegiate course, 1,093 in special or par- 
20,391 less students. The diminution of | tial courses, and 138 in the post-graduate 
the number of students is probably at-) course. 

iributable to the financial embarrass- | UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 
ments of the year, which have, in many| Statistics of 343 colleges and universi- 
siates, largely affected the attendance on | ties are given. The number of instruct- 
vivate schools, of the academic class. | ors reported is 3,783; the number of stu- 

The Commissioner, alluding to the ef- | dents 56,692. The number of institutions 
forts of the Bureau to collect full statis- | reported is greater by 20 than in 1873, the 
ties of secondary instruction, says: ‘“ At} number of instructors by 677, and the at- 
present there is a peinful deficiency of} tendance by 4,639. The number of stu- 
information respecting secondary in-} dents in preparatory classes was 28,529; 
struction in State and city systems. Some} number of unclassified students, 1,648; 
of the State reports make no especial; number of students in regular college 
mention of schools of this grade; and, | classes, 26,515, of whom 15,598 were in 
of those that do, comparatively few indi- | the classical course, 4,664 in the scientific 
cate either how many of them are exist-| course, and 283 in post-graduate studies. 
ent, how large alist of pupils is enrolled |The number of females in preparatory 
in them, what are the courses of study,! classes was 6,585; in collegiate classes, 
ur what proportion of the students follow | 2,787. 
out these courses to the close. Informa-; Of the 343 colleges, 300 report libraries, 
tion or this sort has to be sought labori-! the aggregate number of volumes being 
opsly, and often almost in vain, through | 1,830,455; 158 report 406,144 volumes in 
the reports of county superintendents, | society libraries; 152 report an increase 
city boards of education, and the pages | jn libraries during the year of 78,495 vol- 
of the various school journals. It would| umes. The value of grounds, buildings 
be a great aid to better knowledge of our} and apparatus reported by 303 colleges 
educational condition if high authorities | was $39,170,223; the amount of product- 
in States and cities would embrace this | ive funds reported by 178 colleges, $28,- 
matter of high school instruction, with | 080,309; the income from productive 
full details, in each annual report. This | funds reported by 168 colleges, $1,801,890; 
information is essential, if we are to| the receipts from tuition fees for the last 
know precisely how we stand in the mat- | year in 208 colleges, $1,768,929; the 
ter of preparation for the highest courses | amount of State appropriations received 

6? instruction.” | by 25 colleges, 611,676; and the aggregate 
j PREPARATORY SCILOOLS. | amount of scholarship funds reported by 

The number of these schools report-| 58 colleges, $1,999,338. 
ing to the Bureau for 1874 is 91, with 697 | ceyeary oF STATISTICS OF SUPERIOR IN. 
instructors and 11,414 students. This is STRUCTION. 
an increase over 1873 of 5 institutions! The whole number of students report- 
and 7 instructors, but a decrease of 1,073 | ed in institutions for superior instruc- 
students. The number of students pre- | tion is 48,855; of whom 16,515 are in col- 
paring for the classical course in college leges, 5,085 in schools of science, and 
is 3,655; for the scientific course, 951. | 17,255 in schools for the superior instruc 

SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION OF WOMEN. | tion of women. 

The report embraces statistics of 209 In connection with these statistics is 
ef these schools, 4 more than in 1873.| presented a summary of students in clas- 
The number of instructors reported is|ical and scientific preparatory courses. 
2,285, 165 more than in 18738; and the |The number preparing for a college 
number of students, 23,445, a decrease of | course is 11,082; preparing for classical 
1,188. Six thousand one hundred and | course in college: in academies, 5112, in 
ninety of the students were in the prepar- preparatory schools, 3,655; preparing for 
atory departments, 10,756 in the regular | scientific course in college: in academies 
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2,705, in preparatory schools 951; in pre: | 


paratory departments of scientific schools 
1,584—total number in preparatory 

yurses, 25,039. 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 

In 1871 an effort was made to collect 
statistics of college entrance examina- 
It turned out, however, that very 
few colleges kept a record of such facts; 
only 6 colleges were able to report with 
uny degree of definiteness. This year 
the effort has been renewed with the fol- 
lowing valuable results from 62 universi- 
ties and colleges. It appears that the to- 
ial number of candidates for these seve- 
ral institutions was 3,515; that the total 
number admitted without conditions was 
2,015; that 486 were conditioned in Latin, 
471 in Greek, 559 in mathematics, 227 in 
history and geography ; and that, of those 
rejected, 53 failed in Latin, 62 in Greek, 
144 in mathematics, 74 in history and ge- 
ography, and 346 in two or more subjects 
of examination. 

SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE. 


tions. 


The number of institutions and depart: | 


ments of this class, as reported to the 
sureau, is 72; the number of instructors, 
609; number of students, 7,244. The 
number of institutions reported in 1874 
is greater by two, the number of instruct- 
ors less by 140, and the attendance less 
by 1,606 than in 1875. The number of 
students in preparatory courses is 1,252; 
in regular courses, 4,037; in partial 
courses, 268; in post-graduate courses, 51. 

The Commissioner alludes to an inqui- 
ry instituted by order of the House of 
Representatives into the condition and 
management of the college of agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts, established 
“ander act of Congress July 1, 1862, and 
gives some facts furnished by the com- 
mittee concerning the sales of land and 
land-scrip, and the investment of the pro- 
ceeds in the different States. The follow- 
ing States are mentioned as having re- 
ceived noticeably large prices for their 
jJands: Minnesota, $5.62 per acre; Cali- 
fornia, $5; Michigan, $3.2: 
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case of Rhode Island, to 
acre, in the case of Virginia The inter. 
|est has been paid in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Mississippi and Virginia, while 
in Tennessee, by the failure of the State 
to pay the interest, a loss of $10,065.25 
|was incurred. In North Carolina the 
| bonds have yielded no income. In South 
| Carolina the committee find that that th 
management of this trust has been equal. 
ly reprehensible, and that in the States 
of Nebraska, Nevada and Oregon, the 
| lands granted by the United States have 
'not yet been sold, and consequently no 
) investments have as yet been made. The 
| colleges are generally free from debt. 

The committee notices two importan‘ 
conclusions reached by the committee tu 
their study of the facts with regard to the 
management of these colleges: First, the 
general incompleteness of the records 
kept; secondly, the need, not only of 
fidelity, but of financial skill in the ad- 
| ministration of their endowments. 
| SIGNAL-SEXVICE STATIONS AT AGRICULIY- 

RAL COLLEGES. 

The Commissioner thinks “it is al- 
ready apparent that the agricultural co!- 
|leges could, with good reason, be matic 
stations of the Signal-Service of the 
United States,” and that such a connec- 
tion would contribute greatly to the pro- 
gress of the science of meteorology, an! 
from it a greater benefit would accrue to 
the farming interest from the Signal-Ser- 


| vice than is possible as it is at present o-- 
| ganized. 


SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY. 

The number of schools of theology, iz- 
cluding theological depnrtments, report- 
ing to the Bureau in 1874 was 113, with 
579 professors and 4,356 students. The 
number of institutions is 3 more than in 
1873, the number of professors 6 more, 
| and the attendance 518 greater. 

These theological schools and depar*- 
ments are distributed among the denom- 
| {nations as follows: Roman Catholic, 15; 
| Baptist, 16; Presbyterian, 15; Lutheran, 
| 13; Protestant Episcopal, 12; Congregs- 








| 








9; Iowa, $2.27: 
Missouri, $1.84; Wisconsin, $1.25. The|tional, 8; Methodist Episcopal, 7; Re- 
price for which land-scrip was sold|form, 8; United Presbyterian, 3; Chris 
ranged from 4115 cents per acre, in the tian, 2: Free Baptist, 2; Methodist. 2: 


~s 

















Universalist, 2; African Methodist Epis- | 


copal, (South,) Moravian, New Jerusa- 


Jem, Union Evangelical, United Bretn- | 


ren, Unitarian and Unsectarian, 1 each— 
total, 118. 
SCHOOLS OF LAW. 


The Commissioner furnishes statistics | 


of 38 schools of law, having 181 instruct- 
ors and 2,585 students, 1 more school 
than in 1873, 23 more instructors, and 411 
more students. The number of students 
who have received a degree in letters or 
science is 548. The number of graduates 
is 1874 was 917. 
SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE. 

The number of schools of medicine 

including dentistry and pharmacy) ap- 


pearing in the Report is 99, with 1,121 | 
instructors and 9,095 students. The year | 


shows an increase of 5 schools, a de- 


crease of 27 instructors, and an increase 
of 414 students. The schools are classed | 


as follows: 63° “regular,” with 780 in- 
structors and 6,888 students ; 4 “ eclectic,” 
with 86 instructors and 303 students; 7 
“homeopathic,” with 122 instructors and 
5535 students; 11 “dental,” with 133 in- 
structors and 321 students; 14 “ pharma- 
ceutical,” with 50 instructors and 908 
students. 

The commissioner remarks that, con- 
sidering how closely these schools affect 
the life of every individual in the coun- 
try, many of the details reported will ex- 
cite surprise. Of the 9,095 students re- 
ported, only 733 are shown to have re- 
ceived a degree in letters or science. The 
total number of volumes for consultation 
in these schools is only 66,611. In con- 
trast with these, the library of the Sur- 
geon-General’s Office at Washington has 
37,000 volumes and 30,000 pamphlets. 

While the total benefactions to educa- 
tion in the country for the past year were, 
s0 far as ascertained, $6,053,304, these sev- 
cral schools, which so directly affect hu- 
muan life, have received for the year 
only $308,406, and a total income of $24,- 
219 from permanent funds, being almost 
entirely dependent upon their tuition 
tees, which amount to $520,593. 

DEGREES CONFERRED. 
Classification of degrees.—The number 
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of degrees of all classes conferred in 
course was 8,859; honorary, 441. These 
were distributed as follows: In letters, 
3,476 in course, 149 honorary; in science, 
| 811 in course, 9 honorary; in philosophy, 
(95 in course, 15 honorary; in art, 4 in 
course, none honorary; in theology, de- 
grees and diplomas in course, 630 honor- 
j ary, 193; in medicine, 2,845 in course, 2 
‘honorary; in law, 939 in course, 73 hon- 
| orary. 
| Institutions and degrees —The number 
of institutions of the several classes em 
| braced in the summary, with the number 
‘of degrees conferred by each class, is as 
follows: Universities and colleges of the 
the liberal arts, 228; degrees conferred in 
course, 3,520; honoris causa, 441. Col- 
leges of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, and schools of science, 35; degrees 
conferred in course, 362. Colleges, etc., 
for the superior instruction of women, 
65; degrees conferred in course, 563; 
honoris causa, none. Total number of 
| degrees conferred on women in institu- 
itions embraced in Tables VIII and IX 
lof the Appendix, 860; honoris causa, 
'none. Schools and departments of the- 
| ology, 59; degrees and diplomas confer- 
/red in course, 630. Schools and depart- 
ments of law, 32; degrees conferred in 
course, 939. Schools and departments of 
| medicine and pharmacy, $1; degrees con- 
| ferred in course, 2,845. 
LIBRARIES. 

In the Commissioner’s Report for 1870, 
such facts as could be obtained respect- 
ing public libraries were published. The 
| number of libraries reported was 152; in 
11871, the number was 180; in 1872, 251; 
| in 1878, 351, In the report for 1874, in- 
| formation is presented in regard to 340 
| libraries, embracing 1,091,590 volumes, 
| 88,740 pamphlets, and 11,545 manuscripts, 
| concerning which no detailed statistics 
have been previously given in the Re- 
| ports, and 336 libraries which furnished 
| detailed statistics in 1872 or 1873. The 
|/number of volumes in these libraries is 
| 4,663,166; the numover of pamphlets, 764,- 
| 944; the increase in books during the 
| last fiscal year was 299,767, and in pam. 
| phlets, 88,423. 


| 
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The Commissioner alludes to a circu- } 


lar now in preparation, and soon to be 
issued by the Bureau, showing the his- 
torical development of libraries in the 


United States, their classification, man- | 


agement, growth and circulation, and 
presenting as full and accurate statistics 
of ail public libraries as can be gathered. 
The Centennial Commission, recognizing 
the importance of library work as a part 
of the educational representation at the 
Centennial Exhibition, has designated it 
as a separate class. 
RELATION OF ART TO EDUCATION. 

A list of 27 art museums and art col- 
lections, of colleges, historical societies, 
ete., is given. Of these, 7 are in New 
York, 6 in Massachusetts, 2 each in Con- 
necticut and Pennsylvania, and one each 
in Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, Ohio, Rhode 


Island, Vermont, and the District of Col- | 


umbia. The 7in New York report an 
income the past year of $94,268; the 6 in 
Massachusetts, $16,137; 1 in Connecticut, 
$13,180; 1 in Tlinois, $2,500; 1 in New 
Hampshire, $469; 1 in Ohio, $800; 1 in 
Vermont, $750; while the 1 inthe District 
of Columbia reports the princely sum of 
¥ 70,000. 

These reports of income, however, are 
not in all cases reports of annual fixed 
incomes, but of exceptional contribu- 
tions or gifts. 

The Corcoran Art Gallery has a pro- 
ductive fund of $1,000,000; the Metropol- 
itan Museum of New York reports an 
expenditure of over a quarter of a mill- 
ion in the purchase and care of its col- 
lections; the Yale School of the Fine 
Arts reports an endowment fund of $88,- 
000; the National Academy of Design, 
New York, one of $50,000; Vassar Col- 
lege, one of $50,000. 


The preminent features of several of | 


these collections are noted in detail, and 
the Commissioner, alluding to the in- 
crease of interest in art collections and 
facilities of access to them, remarks that 
the world is rapidly learning that its 
possessions are valuable only as they can 
be used; and the controllers of museum 
and art collections are learning that their 
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value to the public is in exact ratio to tls 
| facilities given to the public to see ther 
intelligently. Itis in their educations 
qualities that they are valuable.” 
| «As showing the very recent awakeninz 
and rapid growth of interest in art 
' this country, it is observed that, with th 
/exception of the Boston Atheneum, 
{founded as a library in 1807; the New 
| York Historical Society, 1804; the Pen» 
| Historical Society, 1824; and the Red. 
| wood Library, 1730, none of which were 
founded as art museums, the 27 institu. 
| tions reported have all been established 
/since 1842, with the very important ex. 
‘ceptions of the two great art academies, 
| that of Philadelphia having been found- 
|ed in 1805 and the present National Acac- 
lemy ot New York in 1826. Of the 11 
| collections enumerated as connected wit! 
' colleges, 5 were established since 1872, 
and 8 since January, 1864. 

A list of 26 institutions affording ar: 
instruction is given. Of these, 10 are for 
the special training of artists. These at’ 
schools, exclusive of the Pennsyivanix 
Academy and the Chicago schools, report 
56 instructors and 594 pupils. This por- 
tion of the report closes with facts and 
statistics concerning some of the schoc’+ 
for art training in the United States. 





SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF AND DUME. 


Forty of these schools are reported, 
with 275 instructors, of whom 37 are 
semi-mutes, and 4,900 pupils. The whole 
number who have received instruction in 
these institutions since their organiza- 
tion is 14,702. The State appropriations 
for the support of these schools during 
the past year amonnted to $1,064,406, and 
the sum received from tuition fees was 
$127,946. The value of grounds, bui!c- 
ings, etc., is reported as $6,185,264. 





SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND. 
| Twenty-seven States report 29 scloois 
| for the blind, having 525 instructors and 
other employes, and 1,942 pupils. The 
whole number of persons who have been 
| under instruction in these schools since 
| their opening is 6,684. There are, in th 

| various institutions, 137 blind employes 
'and workmen. 




















REFORM SCTIOULS. 

Statistics are given of 56 of these | 
schools. The number of commitments | 
during the year was $846; the whole 
number since the schools were establish- | 
ed, 110,622. The number of inmates at} 
the time of reporting was 10,848. The) 
cost of 54 of these institutions for the} 
year Was $1,541,799; the earnings of 49 | 
of them, $305,127. The number of vol- | 
umes reportod in the libraries of 54) 
schools was 39,012. 


The Commissioner reviews the special | 
educational and reformatory features of | 
several of these schools, giving promi- | 
nence to what the history of a number of | 
them has established as a fact, that“ edu- | 


cation is reformatory.”’ 


| 


Statistics indicate that 75 per cent. of | 
all the youth sent to these institutions | 
have been reclaimed and restored to soci- | 
ety; and they also show that the greatest | 
success is achieved in efforts for the ref. | 
ormation of these under 14 years of age. | 
ORPHAN ASYLUMS, MISCELLANEOUS CHAR- | 

I'ELES, ETC. | 
ae 7 Fee - | 
fhe Commissioner presents in a table | 

» | 
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ia safe basis for inference. 






N 


special training schools, where instruc- 
tion shall be given in various industries.” 
CRIME AND IGNORANCE. 

The Commissioner’s reports from year 
|to year have contained statements con- 
| cerning the relations between crime and 
ignorance. These Reports afford special 
facilities for collecting the educational 
facts respecting forty millions of people. 
and contrasting them with the records of 
crime. If these facts are kept, reported 
and generalized with sufficient accuracy 
and fullness, they will eventually furnish 
Facts can 
alone settle the question whether educa- 
tion, used and applied in its largest 
| sense, renders the industry of the hand 
;and brain more productive, prevents 
| pauperism, crime, and other ills, or af- 
| fords ameans of avoiding them. 

Place is given to extracts from the For- 
ty-Fifth annual Report of the Inspector 
of the State Penitentiary for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania, of which the 
Commissioner says: “It is doubted if in 
any State, or indeed in any country, forty- 
four volumes containing the annual sta- 
tistical tables of a penal institution, coy- 


statistics of 269 institutions, of which 156 ering near a half a century, can, on ex- 


are Classed as orphan asylums, 21 as sol- 


diers’ and sailors’ orphans’ homes, 9 as | 
infant asylums, 26 as industrial schools, | 


and 57 as miscellaneous charities. The 
whole number of inmates of these insti- 
tutions, as reported, is 26,360, under the 
supervision of 1,673 teachers and officers. 
The income for last year, as reported, was 
$2,725,616, and the expenditure, $2,160,- 
079. These fall short of the real amounts, 
as several institutions failed to report re- 
ceipts and expenditures. 

The peculiar features of several of 
these institutions are presented, those in 
Which industrial training is afforded be- 
ing especially noted. These, however, 
are few in number, and the Commission- 
er, after referring to the large number of 
inatitutions which take children from the 
lowest classes, give them the rudiments 





amination, be regarded as more complete. 
Crime, crime-cause, social conditions, in- 
dividual character, are ascertained, re- 
corded, and treated as constitutional, 
chronic, or sporadic superinducements 
to that abnormal state in each individual 
convict, which produced or resulted in 
crime-punishment. It is believed no 
more interesting study can be given to 
the scientist than the results which are 
collected in these reports. They touch 
upon the limits of two generations of 
people, and exhibit in some degree the 
effects of that social condition called civ- 
ilization, which has grown up and out of 
the means adopted for its advancement.” 


Allusion is also made to the labors of 


Dr. Elisha Harris and Mr. R. L. Dugdale 
in investigating the genealogy of a fam- 
ily of ignorant criminals and paupers, 


of an education, teach them sewing, ete., | from which it is shown that the propor- 
says: “The great need now seems to be | tion of paupers in the family under con- 


that these schools, which lay so good a| 


foundation, shall be supplemented by | 


| 


sideration to the whole number in the 
family was seven times as great as the 


I 
f) 
I 


es 


——— es 


| 
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proportion of paupers in the State, to the | 
total population of the State, and 


similarly that the proportion of criminals 
in the fumily to the whole family was ten | 
times as great as that of criminals in the | 
State to the population of the State. Cer- 
tain cases in this family of effectual re- 

vorm to reputable life, occurring before | 
the thirty-fifth year of age, are also no- | 
ticed as of great significance, because the 
facts accord with the laws of mental de- 
velopment, under which the will and | 
moral force are the last faculties to ma-| 
ture, and are therefore longer amenable | 
to the process of regulation. 

SCILOOLS FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Statistics are presented of 9 schools for | 


the instruction of feeble-minded youth, 
1aving 1,265 inmates, under the care of 
12 instructors and other officers. The 
whole number of inmates since the open- 
ing of these institutions has been 3,408 
The expenditure for seven of these 
schools during the year was $256,154. 
Three are located in Massachusetts, and 
1 each in Connecticut, Illinois, Kentucky, 
New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
EDUCATIONAL BENEFACTIONS IN 1874. 
The Commissioner remarks that Table 
XXV should be studied in contrast with 


the corresponding table for 1873, an ab- | 
It should be} 


stract of which is given. 
observed that the Report embraces only 
those benefactions of which the office 
has authentic information. The total 
amount of money bestowed during the 
year by private individuals alone must 


considerably exceed what is here stated. | 


The whole amount of benefactions for 
ee purposes, of which the Bu- 

eau has received eae is $6,053,- 
304, against $11,226,977 in 1873. Of the 
venefactions in 1874, Sinae and col- 
jeges received $1,845,354; schools of sci- 
ence, $481,804; schools of theology, $1,- 
111,629, (the one point of increase, the 
amount in 1873 having been only $619,- 
$01;) schools of medicine, $44,531; insti- 
tutions for the superior instruction of wo- 
men, $241,420; preparatory schools, $723,- 
040; institutions for secondary instruc- 
tion, $272,281; libraries, $75,422; institu- 
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| tions for the deaf and dumb, $7,323; uiis- 
| cellaneous, $2,550,500. 
| EDUCATION AT THE CENTENNIAL. 
This subject has necessarily required 
|} large amount of attention in the office 
| during the year. Many questions re- 
|specting it have arisen. The Commis- 
| sioner has replied by communicating the 
| action of the departinent of superintend. 
ence of the National Educational Associ- 
| ation at a meeting held in January, 1874,* 
| and by expressing a desire that the Cen- 
| tennial should be altogether a school of 
| patriotism, illustrating to the American 
|people and the rest of mankind the ex. 
/celiences of the American system of gov. 
ernment by the people, and that educa- 
tion, as the primary cause of these excel- 
lences, should be fully brought out, at 
the same time inviting from all interest- 
ed in education any suggestions they may 
have to offer, with a view to the adoption 
of some adequate and satisfactory plan 
for the presentation of these interests. 
In the Reports of this office for 1871, 
1872 and 1873, attention was called to this 
subject. 
| The first important step will be the 
final revision of the classification by the 
Centennial Commission. When this has 
| been published, it is hoped that the edu. 
cators of the country will be ready to 
}agree upon some uniform plan, and at 
the same time provide for individual rep- 
resentation by States and cities, and by 
separate institutions of learning. If no 
special provision is made by Congress to 





*At this meeting, January 29 and 30, 1874, the 
committee on the Centennial made a report, which 
was accepted. This report contained the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

(1) That each State and Territory be invited to 
prepare a representation of its educational condi- 
tion for the Centennial. 

(2) That each State and Territory also be invited 
to prepare a historical record of its education#! 
progress, for the same purpose. 

(3) That each city be invited to act with the 
State authorities in preparing such records, anid 
that it present an exhibit of its own cducationa! 
growth and condition. 

(4) That each educational institution be invited 
to participate in the same way. 

(5) That a census be taken in 1875. That the 
Commissioner of Education be requested, on be- 
half of the educators of this country, to corres- 
pond with the prominent educators ‘of the worl’! 
and invite their co-operation in the matter of the 
Centennial, 

(6) That an international educational congress 
be held in connection with the Centennial. 
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enable this Bureau to participate in the | States, cities and institutions. That there 
preparation, the necessary correspond- | will be great need of it is already appar- 
ence cannot be carried on without great lent. All interests of profit will naturally 
detriment to its regular work, and inthat | come forward of their own accord to 
case the office can only attempt the pre- | represent themselves; but education can 
sentation of such brief historical summa-| only be adequately represented, in its ap- 
ries as may come clearly in the line of | pliances, its relations, and its results, by 
its regular publications. These are for- the action of public authorities. 
tunately made upon a method which may | OTHER TOPICS OF THE REPORT. 

be indefinitely extended in any historical; The remainder of the Report includes 
representation. They embrace: (1) school | the subjects of training schools for nurs- 
systems of States and Territories; (2) les, associations for educational work, 
school statistics of cities; (3) statistics of | zoological collections for educational 
normal schools; (4) commercial and busi- | purposes, the congressional bill for the 
ness colleges; (5) schools for secondary | appropriation of the net income of sales 
instruction; (6) preparatory schools; (7) | of public land for educational purposes, 
schools for the superior instruction of international exchange in educational 
women; (8) universities and colleges; (9) | work, and a statistical review of educa- 
schools of science; (10) schools of the-! tion in foreign countries. 

ology; (11) schools of law; (12) schools of DIVISION OF THE REPORT. 
medicine, of dentistry, andof pharmacy;) The appendix to the Report contains 
(13) educational degrees conferred; (14) | abstracts from the official reports of the 
libraries; (15) museums of natural histo- ' school officers of States, Territories, and 
ry; (16) museums of art; (17) schools for | cities, with additional information from 
the education of the deaf and dumb; (18) | various sources, 524 pages; statistical ta- 
for the education of the blind; (19) edu-| bles relating to education in the United 
cation in connection with orphan asy-! States, 89) pages; and an index of 21 
lums; (20) in connection with reform | pages—total including the report proper 
schools; (21) schools for the feeble-mind- | of the Commissioner, (152 pages,) 1,087 
ed; (22) educational benefactions; (23) | pages. The length of the report has 
educational publications; (24) Kindergar-| made it necessary to omit the usual spe- 
ten; (25) art education, both industrial cial articles. 

and in the fine arts; (26) educational as- | = — 
sociations and institutes; (27) improve-| A New grove of collossal redwood trees 
ments in school architecture and furni-} has been discovered in California, one of 
ture; (28) education and its relation as} which eclipses all that have been discov- 
increasing the skill of labor; (29) educa- | ered on the Pacific coast. Its cireumfer- 
tion as preventing pauperism; (30) as | enceas high asa man can reach, stand- 
preventing crime; and (81) as related to|jng and passing a tape line around, is 
health of mind and body. The facilities! only a few inches less than 150 fect, 
of the office can also be made useful in| which is beyond the measurement of any 
promoting the attendance of foreign edu- | tree in the Calaveras Grove. The height 
catorsand educational exhibitors. Should | js estimated at 16) feet, and a part of the 
Congress, however, see fit to make a spe-| top lying on the ground is over 100 feet 
cial appropriation, by which its means! jn lencth. 

to aid in the representation of the educa. | ” — 

lion of the country will be increased, the Tuk stupidest boy that ever successful- 
office can (1) accomplish this plan, (2) | ly resisted the attempt to propel the ety- 
become more useful in promoting the | mology of the word baker into his intel- 
value of the educational exhibit on the | lectual system, will display more ingenu- 
part of foreign nations, and (8) serve to | ity and knowledge of strategy in robbing 
stimulate and supplement the representa- | an apple orchard, than the colonel of a 


tion to be made by each of the several | militia regiment. 
2—Vol. V, No. 12. 
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DRAWING. 





BY W. 8. JOHNSON, NEW LISBON. 





Of late drawing is receiving considera- 
ble attention as aschool study. It seems 
to make but slow progress in our state, 
whatever may be the cause. It seems to 
me that the great majority of people 
misapprehend the province of drawing 
as a school study. To most people draw- 
ing is picture-emaking. Skill in the art 
is one of the accomplishments. They 
class it along with painting and music. 
In one sense the idea is correct; but con- 
sidering drawing as a school study, it 
covers a far wider and grander field. 
Many attempts to teach picture-making 
have been made, but all have been fail- 
ures as far as a great and lasting good to 
the majority of the pupils is considered. 

Another class of persons, a far smaller 
class, look upon drawing as industrial. 
They take a very practical view of the 
subject. This is a better view than the 
“ accomplishment” idea, but nevertheless 
a short-sighted one. 

In a few lines I propose to give some 
thoughts on drawing, looking at the 
study in an entirely different light from 
either of the above. It is true that one 
of the results of drawing, properly 
taught, will be picture-making, but a re- 
sult of comparatively little importance. 
Industrial drawing will have its place, 
but will be used as a means rather than 
an end. 

Drawing is a disciplinary study, an 
important factor inthe “ new education.” 
For centuries the languages have held 
their sway as disciplinary studies. The 
student who has mastered them is sup- 
posed to have reached the ne plus ultra of 
culture. These studies have their merits; 
but, that they are not sufficient for this 
day and age is abundantly proved by 
their results. They cannot be compre- 
hended by the mind at at atime of life 
when discipline will tell the most. They 


; past. Itis true that the great majority 
of the great and learned of past ages 
| have been fed on this kind of diet; but I 
| believe it to be to be no less true that the 
| world of thought has been checked in its 
progress by the conservative tendencies 
of a discipline wholly derived from a 
study of the dead. It is this conserva- 
tiveness that blinds the eyes of many 
prominent educators of to-day to the su- 
perior merits of the “new education ’— 
an education that deals with the present, 
the living world. That drawing is an im- 
portant element in a thorough disciplin- 
ary course—a course of discipline which 
symmetrically develops the human being 
—I shall attempt to show. 

Drawing can be brought to bear at the 
very budding of the child’s mind. Draw- 
ing gives a kind of discipline that no 
other study can give. These two facts 
make it deserving of our closest atten- 
tion. Drawing disciplines the mind, the 
eye, and the hand. In eye and hand cul- 
ture drawing stands alone and without a 
rival. The discipline of the past has 
been of the mind alone. Who would care 
for a cultured mind imprisoned in a 
body with members which in the awk. 
wardness of their movements approach 
pseudopodac? As it is by a proper use of 
the hands that so many of the human 
family put themselves into comfortable 
relations with the rest of the world, hand 
culture should not be slighted. But, as 
but slow progress can be made in disci- 
plining the hand without a certain 
amount of eye culture, it must be plain 
that eye-culture should at all times be a 
little in advance. I shall therefore give 
eye-culture the first place in my paper. 
The discipline of the mind derived from 
drawing, as properly taught, is plainly a 
aconsequence. Yet, it must be borne in 
mind that much that we call eye-culture 
is really mind-culture. We speak of 
judging by the eye; when the truth is the 
eye gathers the facts, and the “ judging” 


must necessarily be taken up at a time of} is a mental operation. All the veal eye 


life when the bent of the mind is fixed. 
If they discipline the mind at all, it is 
not a symmetrical development; and the 
student is ever turning to the dead, dead 


culture there is is muscular culture. Ob- 
viously the sight cannot be improved, 
since the eye is an optical instrument, 
| having an efficiency in proportion to the 
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perfection of its construction; and, con- | 
sequently, not susceptible of improve- | 
ment by any means within the possessor. 
Further on I shail endeavor to show what | 
I mean by muscular culture of the eye. 
The following outline presents in small 
compass the results of a proper course of 
study in drawing; and the reader will do 
me a favor by referring to it frequently: | 





) Observation. 
Mind | Originality of thought. 
Galtare. { Contrivance (mechanical con- 
| struction. 
) Esthetic taste. 
| Judgments derived from mo- 
tions of the eyeball, pro- 
duced by the muscles called | 
the recté and obliqui, as fol-| 
| lows: 
Eye Measurement, — judgment of | 
Salieve. | distance, surface and vol. | 
ume. | 
| Direction of lines—vertical, 
horizontal and oblique. 
| Form—judgment of symme- 
try, proportion and similar- 
J ity. | 
} Uniformity of muscular ac- | 
Hand | _ tion. 
Culture. | Precision of muscular ac- 
tion. 


In the above outline mind culture is 
placed first, not because it is really first 
to be developed, but because of its rela- 
tive importance. 

The first lessons in drawing should be 
lessons in measurements by the eye. Be- 
fore the hand can make much progress, 
it must be subject to the constant criti- 
cism of the eye; therefore the eye must 
first acquire a power of criticism. It 
will then be in order to first consider 
eye-culture. 

«Al person can see but a single point dis- 
tinctly without moving the eye. The reader, 
while looking at this page may be able 
to see several words at once. These 
words are seen distinctly enough to de- 
termine their general form; but they can- 
not be viewed critically. Let the reader 
give his attention to a single letter, and 
he will find that without moving the eye 
itis impossible to see distinctly the let- 
ter lying nearest, much less whole words. 
Carrying it still further, let him give his! 
attention to a part of a letter, and he will 
find that without moving his eye in the! 





| part of the line from end to end. 
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least, itis impossible to see the rest of 
the letter. These experiments, with such 
others as one may choose to make, prove 
the assertion that but a single point can 
be seen distinctly without moving the 
eye. If you will examine the retina of 
the eye, you will find in its center a small 
yellow spot, the macula lutea, more abun- 
dantly supplied with sensitive cones than 
any other feature. This is the portion of 
the retina that forms a distinct image. 
When we wish to examine any part of an 
object or surface we move the eye so as tu 
bring the macula lutea behind the corres- 
ponding part of the image. That there 
is but one extremely sensitive point on 
the retina is a wise provision of nature, 
for were it otherwise the organ of sight 
would be deprived of a greater part of 
its usefulness. 

Measurement of a line by the eye con- 
sists in moving the eyeball so as to bring 
the sensitive macula lutea to bear on every 
The 
movement of the eye is performed by 
muscles of the eyeball. The mind judges 
of the length of the line by comparing 
the amount of muscular action to the 
amount required to view some standard 
which has so often been thrown upon the 
retina as to make a lasting impression 
onthe memory. To determine the rela- 
tive length of two lines, we simply com- 
pare the amount of muscular action re- 
quired in either case to bring the center 
of vision to bear on each line from one 
extremity to the other. When the mind 
can note the precise amount of muscular 
action required to view any line, the eye 
is cultured in linear measurement. 

Some linear measurements are more 
readily made than others. From the fact 
that the eye has more freedom of motion 
ina horizontal direction, and because we 
are more accustomed to these movements, 
the measurement of horizontal lines is 
most readily accomplished. It will also 
be seen that comparative lengths of the 
same line can more readily be determined 
than lengths of different lines. Again, 
the movement of the eye in a horizontal 
direction is performed by one set of mus- 
eles—the external and internal 


vert?. 
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From the foregoing facts I come to the 
conclusion that, in a proper course of 
study in drawing, the first step is to learn 
to divide horizontal lines into equal parts. 
The division of a line into two equal 
parts is the most simple measurement 
that can bemade. The halves may then 
be divided into fourths in the same man. 
ner. The division of a line into thirds 
is far more difficult, and should not be 
attempted until the bisection of lines is 
readily accomplished. 

The division of vertical lines into equal 
parts should next claim the attention. 


This measurement requires the use of but 


one set of muscles—the superior and the 
inferior recté. But at the outset we are 
met with a difficulty. A beginner, in at- 
tempting to bisect a vertical line will 
almost invariably make the lower divis- 
ion the longer! This can be accounted 
for only in one way: With but few ex- 
ceptions all bodies in stable equilibrium 


ave their greater mass below the center | 


of altitude. It appears to be more natu- 
ral to divide a body by taking into con- 
sideration its mass rather than its alti- 
tade. From long continued experience 
in observing objects in stable equilibrium, 
and knowing that objects in that posi- 
tion are at perfect rest, we fail to notice 
the difference in the size of lower and 


upper portions of the same object, unless | 


the difference be great; but the moment 
the upper parts become the greater, we 
at once have our attention called to the 
fact; partly, I presume from the sense of 
insecurity which we feel when viewing 
an object in this position of unstable equi- 
librium. 

This may be illustrated by the letter 8. 
The upper part of an § is made some- 
what smaller than the lower; but being 
in stable equilibrium, I presume that 
many of my readers never noticed the 


difference. We will now print a number 
of 8’s right end up: 

s Ss: Ss S S Ss S 
There is nothing singular in their ap- 
pearance. We will now print a line| 

wrong end up: 
s 8s 8 S $ 8 8 § 


The disproportion is magnified. Now 
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| when a beginner attempts to divide a ver. 
‘tical line into two equal parts, he will 
without intent give the lower portion the 
| greater part of the line, and not be able 
to detect his error without he applies « 
| fixed standard. This difficulty must be 
|overcome. The accurate division of ver- 
|tical lines, owing to the fact that the 
learner is disposed to try the law of pro- 
' portion which belongs to objects, to lines 
which have not proportion, together with 
the fact that the eye moves less freely in 
a vertical direction, is far more diflicu!t 
than the division of horizontal lines. 

The division of oblique lines should 
next follow. The motion of the eye be- 
ing produced by the reeté and obligu! 
therefore more complex in its nature. 

No special drill need be given on sur- 
face and volume. It is evident that grest- 
er experience is needed than has so far 
been had by the pupil, before he can form 
any proper judgment of comparative sur. 
face volume. I find that but little 
practice is required by the pupil to ena. 
ble him to determine the direction of 
| lines; that is, whether they be horizontal, 
oblige, or vertical. This may be account. 
ed for inthis manner: In his common, 
everyday life his eye is ever called upon 
to trace vertical and horizontal lines. 
The walls of buildings are vertical; the 
ascending axes of most plants are verti- 
‘eal. The ceilings and foundations of 
| buildings are horizontal; the surface 
of standing water is horizontal. <A con- 
stant tracing of these lines of the eye 
give him an experience that needs but 
| little supplementary work in the school- 
room. 

On the subject of form I am obliged to 
differ from many who teach drawing. 
The practice has been to give the pupils 
copies at the very outset of the course. In 
order to make anything like a creditable 
representation of the copy, the pupil 
must have a good idea of stmélarity—a 
conception too complex for a beginner. 
Furthermore the practice of furnishing 
copies to pupils cultivates the faculty of 
| imitation, which should be avoided. 
| Symmetry is the first thing that should 
| claim the attention in the study of form. 


or 

















We find that in all natural growth, sym- | 
metry is the law of form. 
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This is true whether we watch the erys- 
tal as its particles take their places ac- 
cording to the laws of molecular attrac- 
tion, or the forest tree as it throws out its 
branches through the agency of the same 
force. 





In the leaf the tiny flower, and in the 
human form the same law of symmetry 


is trying to assert itself. I say trying to 
assert itself; for although symmetry is 
the law of growth, its perfection is sel- 
dom reached. Circumstances are always 
at war with growth. The prevailing 
winds, the inequality of light and heat, 
received by different parts, to some ex- 
tent modify the form of the tree. Lack 
of nourishment and the depredations of 
insects deform the leaf and flower. The 
influences of climate, hardships and dis- 
ease working since our father Adam was 
driven from the garden, have made the 
human form, which in its beauty is per- 


some to behold. 
(To be, continued.) 





OF ten infants destined for different vo- 
cations. I would prefer that the one who| favorable to moral 
isto study through life should be least; growth. 
earned at the age of twelve.—Tssot. 





Jectly symmetrical, oft hideous and loath- | 
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LITERARY CLUBS. 


BY A. F. NORTH, PEWAUKEE. 


I doubt not it has been observed by 
many teachers that the time and labor 
necessarily devolved by pupils preparing 
to pass a creditable examination for teach- 
ers’ certificates, leave them with very lit- 
tle inclination for any literary labor out- 
side of their special studies, and that 
they graduate with very little of that 
general knowledge that marks the man 
or woman of culture. 

In order toremedy this defect the boys 
and girls in our highest classes in the 
Pewaukee school, in company with 
many who have left school and are now 
engaged in teaching or other avocations, 
have organized, and for a number of 
years sustained a literary society, in 
which the usual exercises, such as de- 
bates, essays, readings, etc., are found. 

In connexion they have established a 
circulating library of about two hundred 
volumes, to which they are continually 
making additions by means of the fees 
derived from the use of the books. Of 
course the library is open to all. 

But the best feature in their work is 
that they have for a few seasons past se- 
cured a series of lectures of a very high 
order, which have been not only of great 
value to themselves, but a rare treat to 
such of our citizens as prize literary 
privileges. : 

Among the excellent lecturers they 
have had, I may mention the Rev. Samu- 
el Fallows, late Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; subject: A Valent for growth ; 
Rev. Myron Reed, Milwaukee,—T7'he Bliss 
of Ignorance; Rev. Mr. Simmons, Keno- 
sha,—Dante’s Inferno ; Hon. Edward Sear- 
ing, Madison,—Mohammed ; Robert Men- 
zies, Milwaukee,—Songs and Song Writ- 
ers of Scotland. 

In our smaller villages a good deal 
can be done by such an institution as 
this, to provide agreeable and profitable 
entertainment for the young, and thus 
check the tendency to seek it in ways less 
and intellectual 


A little assistance from intelligent and 
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public-spirited 


state, and if their experience is any way 


like ours, they will find the gentlemen | 
lecturers most liberal in accommodating | 


their charges to the incipient weakness 
of the societies. 
— oe 
THE TEACHER’S DREAM. 


The following poem, by Prof. W. H. 
Venable, of Cincinnati, has received the 
most flattering commendation, the poet 
Longfellow himself speaking of it in 
terms of unqualified admiration. Mr. 
Venable has expressed in ita feeling that 
all teachers of the young must at one 
time or another have felt. They are for- 
tunate if, like him, they could see in vis- 
ion the result of their labors: 


A weary teacher sat alone 
While twilight gathered on: 

And not a sound was heard around— 
The boys and girls were gone. 


The weary teacher sat alone, 
Unnerved and pale was he; 

Bowed ‘neath a yoke of care, he spoke 
In sad soliloquy: 


* Another round, another round 
Of labor thrown away,— 

Another chain of toil and pain 
Dragged through a tedious day. 


* Of no avail is constant zeal, 
Love’s sacrifice is loss, 

The hopes of morn, so golden, turn, 
Each evening, into dross. 


* [ squander on a barren field 
My strength, my life, my all; 
The seeds I sow will never grow, 
They perish where they fall.” 


lie sighed, and low upon his hands 
His aching brow he prest; 

And o’er his frame ere Jong there came 
A soothing sense of rest. 


And then he lifted up his face, 
But started back aghast,— 

The room by strange and sudden change 
Assumed proportions vast. 


It seemed a Senate hall, and one 
Addressed a listening throng; 

Each burning word each bosom stirred, 
Applause rose loud and long. 


The ’wildered teacher thought he knew 
The speaker’s voice and look, 

* And for his name * said he, ‘the same 
Is in my record book. 


The stately Senate hall dissolved, 
A church rose in its place, 

Wherein there stood a man of God, 
Dispensing words of grace. 


And though he spoke in solemn tone, 
And though his hair was gray, 





friends outside, might , 
lead to the indefinite multiplication of | 
these centers of culture throughout the | 
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The teachers’ thot was strangely wrought, 
* T whipped that boy to-day!” 


‘The church, a phantasm, vanished soon: 
What saw the teacher then? 

In classic gloom of alcoved room 
An author plied his pen. 


** My idlest lad,” the teacher said. 
Filled with a new surprise— 

* Shall I behold is name enrolled 
Among the great and wise?” 


‘The vision of a cottage home 
The teacher now descried 

A mother’s face illumed the place, 
Her influence sanctified. 


* A miracle! a miracle! 
This matron wel) I know 

Was but a wild and careless child. 
Not half an hour ago. 


* And she to her children speaks 
Of duty’s golden rule, 

Iler lips repeat, in accents sweet, 
My words to her at school.” 


‘The scene was changed again, and jo. 
The school-house rude and old; 
Upon the wall] did darkness fall, 
The evening air was cold. 


* A dream!” the sleeper, waking, said. 
Then paced along the floor, 
And, whistling slow and soft and low, 
He locked the school-house door. 


And, walking home, his heart was fuil 

Of peace, and trust and love and praise, 
And singing slow and soft and low, 

He murmured, ** After many days.”* 


—- o> —____—_—_- 





| Owvr Reat Lire.—Sculpture, painting, 
{and poetry are in the main the vehicles 
of ideas. Each draws into its service all 
| of the sensuous and esthetic which it can 
“use to enrich and beautify its representa- 
jtions. Each makes the scope of its work 
}as wide as may be, but essentially the 
| communication of thought from mind to 
;mind is that which it really makes its 
aim. Music, on the contrary, is the lan- 
| guage of emotion. If we will for a mo- 
| ment cast aside conventionalities of 
/thought and feeling which obscure the 
' sensational processes of our own exist- 
| ence from us, and direct close attention 
| to the depths of our inner lives, we must 
| see how ever-varying is the current of our 
iemotional life. Elation and depression 
of feeling, variation in kind and inteasi- 
ity, follow each other without intermis- 
Sion. We do not regard our emotions 
|with the same care and attention with 
which we note the processes of thought 
| or the violations of will; and yet just in 
‘them is the secret of our inner lives. It 
‘is only as thought is translated into feel 
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ing that it touches the springs of our | Americans whom he had met conquering 


happiness or misery. 


Our emotional | | a home from very scanty materials, and 


lives form the birth-place of motives, and | amidst the most discouraging difficulties. 


from them spring the deeds which stamp | The man is a squatter on a patch of for- 


us for time and for eternity. This is our | est land, which he has redeemed from 


real life. Our thoughts, in the bosom of | 
emotion as in an atmosphere, are tinged, | 
though not absolutely determined, by its | 


influence. 
-_-_—_— OOO Oo 


HORTICULTURE AND HOME. 





{From a Paper by N. F. Lund, read before the Wis. 
Horticultural Society.} 


Horticulture has been termed “ the} 


loneliness. Yet all is comtort, without a 
sign of poverty. He says: “Walk up 
| this garden-way, through these neat little 
' beds of fruit-trees, herbs and flowers. 
This path might lead to a gentleman’s 
villa, for the road is wide and swept, and 


| neither sink nor cess-pool, as in Europe, 
| offends the eye. Things appear to have 


fallen in their proper places. The shed 


Fine Art of Agriculture.” In expression | is rough, strong and snug—a rose, a jap- 


of form, color, or showy magnificence, | 
this is true, but it is more than this, and | 


|onica and a Virginia creeper climbing 
around the door. Inside, the house is so 


includes the “useful” as well as the “po- | scrupulously clean that you might eat 
lite arts.” Thus the garden of herbs and | your lunch as comfortably off its bare 


vegetables, while giving no expression of 
the beautiful, represents the useful, in 
horticulture. 


‘planks as you could from the shining 


tiles of a Dutch floor. Something like 


The first bearing shrub, | an air of gentle life is about you; in the 


or tree, or vine represents the “useful and | little parlor there are a vase of flowers, 
polite arts”? combined, while the flower- | a print and a bust of Washington. 


ing shrub, the lawn and flower-border 
represents “decorative or polite art.” 


Poetry is not all written in verse, but | 


much of it in prose, and a vast deal is 
never written or spoken, but only felt and 
lived, and there are thousands of nature’s 


poets who never wrote a stanza. All pic- 


tures are not from the painter’s brush, 
but she who selects, combines and har- 
monizes in garden border or boquet, the 
varied shades and colors of natural flow- 
ers, may be as truly an artist, and the col- 
ors with she paints as truly nature’s as 
he who mingles pigment with oil on his 
pallet, and spreads them on the canvas. 
The line of beauty is not confined to 
sculpture. True art may be shown in the 
winding path of garden or lawn; in the 
grouping and pruning of trees; in train- 
ing the shrub or the curving of the vine. 
Thus we may claim in the broadest sense 
that horticulture is “ art in nature,” and 
its office is to surround home with the 


| = . 
“You see at one glance that there is a 


bright and wholesome woman in the 
house. Annie Smith is the type of a 
class of women found in America, and 
some parts of England, but nowhere else. 
In station she is little above a peasant; in 
feeling she is little below a lady. She 
has a thousand tasks to perform; to 
light her fires; to wash and dress her 
children; to scrub her floor; to feed her 
pigs and cows; to fetch in herbs and 
fruits; to dress and cook the dinners; to 
scour and polish her pails and pans; to 
churn her butter and press her cheese, 
and make and mend the clothes. But 
she laughs and sings through these daily 
toils with such an easy compliance, that 
her work seems like pleasure, and her 
care like pastime. She is neatly dressed, 
beyond, what an Englishman might 
think her station in life requires, were it 
not that she wears her clothes with a 
perfect grace.” 





useful and beautiful. 

A late English traveler writes admir. | 
ingly of an American home which he | 
found in his journeyings among us: 
Hepworth Dixon, in his “ New America,” 
sketches a most charming pair of young | 


|more than 


Our author very naturally retains his 
English ideas in giving the station in 
life of Annie Smith. But we call her 
“ peasant,’ and more than 
“lady ”’—a true American woman; a 
mother whose children will be a blessing 
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to her, and will even bless her, and whose 
memories, when they have left their 
home, will often lead them up that gar- 
den-way, past the rose, the japonica, the 
Virginia creeper climbing around the 
door, into the parlor, with its vase of 
flowers, its print, and bust of Washing- 
ton. Such mothers are the “ angels of the 
covenant”? that our American homes 
shall be kept pure and beautiful. 
— 


We are asked, in view of our recent 
comments on state interference, whether 
we do not believe the education of the 
people to be a great national advantage, 


and, this being true, whether it is not in- | 


cumbent upon the state to exact of every 
citizen the education of his children. 

We hope we have just as high an esti- 
mate of the importance of general educa- 
tion as that of the most zealous believer 
in compulsory attendance atschools. But 
are we to understand that, bécause a 
thing is of indisputable public advan. 
tage, therefore it is the business of the 
state to employ its power and its resour- 
ces to bring it about? If this is the log- 
ic of our questioner, let us look into it a 
little and see what it means. 

There can be no doubt that religious 
training transcends in importance every- 
thing else. Not only is pious and moral 
living of the first consideration in regard 
to the welfare of people here, but also in 
regard to their welfare in the great un- 
known beyoné this “ bank and shoal of 
time.” If because a thing is of univer- 
sal importance government is entitled to 
interfere for its promotion, then the state 
must be permitted to enforce religious 
faith and pious living. Congress should 
under this view found churches even be- 
fore it establishes schools. 

Cleanliness is next to godliness. The 
moral and physical welfare of the whole 
people largely depends upon their habits 
of cleanliness and order. Foulness is 
not only an injury to him who indulges 
in it, but, inasmuch as it breeds sickness, 
and is the fruitful cause of epidemics, 


whoever is guilty endangers the life and | 


health of all others. Clearly, then, as 
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| cleanliness intimately concerns the safety 

of all, the state may interfere to enforce 
it—not merely by punishing those who 
throw filth into the streets, or compelling 
those who live in close dens to undergo 
fumigation—which the state now at- 
tempts—but by dictating how often we 
shall bathe, and compelling everyone to 
wear a clean shirt. Under this rule the 
wretches in our streets, so foul with rags 
and filth, would disappear; but whether 
we are to submit to a general supervisory 
regulation as to our dress and personal 
habits, even to serve so excellent a con- 
summation as this, may very well be 
questioned. 

Temperance in both eating and drink- 
ing is indispensable to the general wel- 
fare. We know there are prohibition 
laws in some places in regard to the sale 
of liquor; but if we admit the principle 
that the public or general nature of a de- 
sired end sanctions the interposition of 
government, then the state may take upon 
itself not only to regulate the sale of 
| liquor, but to restrict excesses among the 
| people in eating and drinking. 
| Extravagance is another tremendous 
il—an evil to those who indulge in it, 





| evi 
and to the whole people as an example or 
waste and self-indulgence. It is no new 
notion in the philosophy of government 
that expenditure in apparel and display 
in jewels or other ornaments are matters 
legitimately within the control of the 
state. 

Where shall we stop? It is not easy, 
indeed, to find a limit to the duties of 
government, if we concede that, because 
a consummation is devoutly to be wished, 
therefore the power of the state should 
be stretched forth to enforce it. 

As to public education by the state, 
there are, it is true, a good many reasons 
to be urged in its defense. But no gov- 
ernment can be in advance of its time in 
this particular. A general system of pub- 
lic education is only possible when the 
public sentiment is ripe for it; and when 
this 1s the case this public sentiment 
would be tolerably sure in good time to 
/accomplish unaided all that the state 
| would fain perform.—Appleton'’s Jouriel. 

















REVIEWS, EXAMINATIONS ANB PROMOTIONS. 

It is never to be forgotten that a city 
school of six or eight or ten hundred 
children cannot be so easily and simply 
conducted as a country school of forty or 
fifty pupils. On the other hand, it is 
equally important to remember that the 
multiplication of machinery is not in 
itself a mark of excellence; that the great- 
est attainable simplicity is just as desira- 
bie in a large school as ina small. Ma- 
chinery is only means toanend. Every- 
thing which tends to exalt the machine- 
ry above the work which it produces is 
wrong, and all such machinery is not 
only useless to the pupils, but is a need- 
less expense to the community which 
sustains the schools. 

It seems to me that our whole system 
of reviews and examinations in school 
is burdensomely cumbrous and extrava- 
gantly expensive. I may assume that the 
memory of our own school days is fresh 
in all our minds. We can very well re- 
call the interest we took in some studies, 
the lack of interest we felt in others. 
doubt not our experience is almost uni- 
versally the same. The first breaking of 
ground was delightful. We took each 
lesson each day with fresh interest. But 
when the book was finished and the two 
or three weeks of review came, it was all 
adrag. Neither teacher nor pupils had 
the stimulus of novelty. I would abol- 
ish the whole system of reviews. The 
very fact that they are without interest is 
a strong indication that they are without 
benefit. But without a review how can 
the pupil pass his examination and be 
promoted’ I would abolish the examin- 
ation, too. No one whose attention has 
not been called to it, can guess the bur- 
den which a close and careful investi- 
gation of the hundreds of thousands of 
annual, semi-annual and tri-annual exam- 
ination papers in the grammar schools 
and high schools imposes upon the teach- 
ers. It is a wholly dry, uninteresting 
and exasperating work, and it is equiva- 
lent to the employment of a regiment of 
extra teacher-force. It is no part of the 
natural duty of a teacher, and I cannot 
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see that it is productive of the least good. 
The pupil’s standing for the next term or 
the next year is determined by it. But 
the teacher knows beforehand perfectly 
well what the pupil’s standing ought to 
be; and if he wants to formulate that 
standing, to prevent the possibility of its 
being decided by the pique or partiality 
of the teacher, to have something to show 
the parent as a reason for his son’s pro- 
| motion or degradation, there is the daily 
record of his daily recitation and behav - 
ior—a standard just as statistical and 
| fixed and far more trustworthy. 
| Multiplication is the very best review 
|of addition. Division is the very best 
jreview of subtraction. Algebra is the 
| proper review of arithmetic, and rheto- 
| ric and logic are the best reviews of gram- 
| mar. The cram of a three weeks’ review 
| preparatory to examination, has no more 
|tendency to fashion facts in the mind 
| than the building up of a new science on 
| the foundations of the old. Every day’s 
| lessons should be thoroughly learned and 
|exactly recorded. That record at the 
end of the term should decide the pupil’s 
rank for the next term. If he has studied 
faithfully and mastered fairly, he has de- 
rived all the good necessary from the 
pursuit. A two or three weeks’ cursory 
ramble over the old ways, which have 
lost their novelty, wil’ but fatigue and 
bore him, to little purpose. If he have 
been idle and unfaithful, he will not be 
likely to recover much ground in two 
weeks. Let him feel that it is a minute 
daily fidelity that must do his work, and 
not a lazy, careless lounging for ten 
weeks, to be made up by a spasmodic 
spring atthe end. This is neither schol- 
arly nor business-like. 

If his daily record gives him the requi- 
site percentage for promotion, he is pro- 
moted. If not, he remains where he is. 
But the faithful and studious, though 
necessarily somewhat flagging, not to say 


jaded pupils, are not stimulated by the 
fictitious interest of a test examination to 
tread over again a path from which their 
feet have already beaten out the green- 
ness and their hands have plucked the 
flowers.—GaA1IL HamItton, zn the Inde- 
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THE SCHOULMASTER’S STORY. 


When I taught a district school, said 
he, I adopted as a principle to give 
few rules to my scholars as possible. 


was: 
do right,” and the text of right under all | 
circumstances was the golden rule: 


them.” 

If an offense was committed, it was my 
invariable practice to ask, ‘“ Was it) 
right?” 
by?” 


All my experience and observation | 
lave convinced me that no act of a pu-| 


pil ought to be regarded as an offense, 
unless it be such when measured by the 
standard of the golden rule. During the 
last year of my teaching, the only tests I 
ever applied to an act of which it was 
necessary to judge, were those of the 
above questions. By this course I gained 
many important advantages. 

In the first place the plea, “ You have 
not made any rule against it,’ which for 
a long time was a terrible burden to me, 
lost all its power. 

In the second place, by keeping con- 
stantly before the scholars as a standard 
of action the single text of right and 
wrong, as one which they were to apply 
to themselves, I was enabled to cultivate 
in them a deep feeling of personal re- 
sponsibility. 

In the third place, I got a stronger 
hold on their feelings, and acquired a 
new power of cultivating and directing 
them. 

In the fourth place, I had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing them become more truth- 
ful, honest, trustworthy and manly in 
their intercourse with me, with their 
friends and with one another. 

Once, however, I was sadly puzzled by 
an application of the principle by one of 
my scholars. George Jones was a large 


boy, who, partly through a false feeling 
of honor, and partly from a feeling of 
stubbornness, refused to give me some in- 
formation. The circumstances were these: 
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| custom, 
as | done the mischief to come forward. 

T/ no one started, I ongge the request, 
had, however, one standing rule, which | but with no success. 
“ Strive under all circumstances to | culprit would not confess his guilt, I 


All| 


things whatsoever ye would that men | 
should do unto you, do ye even so unto | 


‘“Was it as you would be done 








A scholar had played some trick which 
interrupted the exercises. As was My 
I called on the one who had 
As 


Finding that the 


asked George who committed the offense. 

“T did not do it,’ was the reply. 

“ But, do you know who did?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Who was it?” 

“7 do not wish to tell.” 

“ But you must tell. It is my duty to 
ask, and yours to answer me.” 

“T cannot do it,” said George, firmly. 

“Then you must stop with me after 
school.” 

He stopped as requested, but nothing 
which I could urge would induce him to 
reveal anything. At last, out of patience 
with what I believed to be the obstinacy 
of the boy, I said: 

“ Well George, I have borne with you 
as long as I can, and you must either tell 
me or be punished.” 

“With a triumphant look, as though 
conscious that he had the better of me 
by an application of my favorite rule, he 
replied: 

“T can’t tell you because it would not 
be right. The boy would not like to 
have me tell of him, and I'll do as I 
would be done by.” 

A few years earlier I should have deem- 
ed areply thus given me an insult, and 
should have resented it accordingly; but 
experience and reflection had taught me 
the folly of this, and one of the most im- 
portant applications of my oft-quoted 
rule was to judge of the natures of others 
as I would have them judge of mine. 
Yet for the moment I was staggered. His 
plea.was plausible. He might be honest 
in making it. I did not see in what re- 
spect it was fallacious. I felt that it 
would not do to retreat from my position 
and suffer the offender to escape; and yet 
that I should do a great injustice by com- 
pelling a boy to doa thing if he really 
believed it to be wrong. 


After a little pause I said, “ Well, 


' George, I do not wish you to do anything 

















that is wrong, or which conflicts with 
your golden rule. We will leave this for 
to-night, and perhaps you will alter your 
mind before to-morrow.” 


I saw him privately before school, and | 


found him more firm in his refusal than 
ever. After the devotional exercises of 
the morning, I began to question the 
scholars, as was my wont, on the various 
points of duty, and gradually led the con- 
versation to the golden rule. 


“Who,” I asked, “are the persons to | 


whom, as the members of this school, you 
ought to do as you would be done by ? 
Your parents, who support and send you 
here; your school-mates, who are engaged 
in the same work with yourselves; the 
citizens of the town who, by taxing them- 
selves, raise money to pay the expenses of 
this school; the school committee, who 
take so great an interest in your welfare; 
your teacher; or the scholar who care. 
lessly or willfully commits some offense 
against good order >” 

A hearty “ Yes’ was responded to ev- 
ery question except the last, at which 
they were silent. 

Then, addressing George, I said: 

“Yesterday I asked you who had com- 
mitted a certain offense. You refused to 
tell me because you thought it would not 
be doing as you would be done by. I 
now wish you to reconsider the subject. 
On one side are your parents, your school 
mates, the citizens of this town, the 
school committee and your teacher, all 
deeply interested in everything affecting 
the prosperity of the school. On the 
other side is the boy who by this act has 
shown himself ready to injure all these. 
To which party will you do as you would 
be done by ?” 

After a moment’s pause he said: 

“To the first. It was William Brown 
who did it.” 

My triumph, or rather the triumph of 
principle, was complete; and the lesson 
was as deeply felt by the other members 
of the school as by him for whom it was 
specially designed.— Penn. School Journal. 

THE “dearest spot on earth” is the 
store that don’t advertise! 
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RECITATION, 

The Wisconsin JouRNAL OF EpUCca- 
TION quotes, apparently with approba- 
tion, an article from the Indiana Sehoo/ 
| Journal, entitled “A Model Recitation.” 
| We subjoin a few sentences, enough to 
| fairly represent the idea of the writer: 
| “A model recitation is one in whieh 
| the pupil rises promptly when called up- 
| on, stands erect, begins the recitation at 
the beginning, proceeds according to a 
given plan, and closes when the conclu- 
sion is systematically reached. The mod- 
el teacher makes his pupils do most of 
the talking during recitations. He but 
seldom interrupts a pupil while reciting, 
his questions and suggestions usually 
coming at the close of the recitation. 
The plan suggested does not imply that 
a recitation is to be made in stereotyped 
| phrases, or by the repetition of meaning- 
| less forms, but it does imply that it shall 
be conducted according to a logical plan, 
so that the pupil may know where to be- 
gin, how to proceed, and above all, know 
when he has reached a conclusion.” 

This is a terse and plausible statement 
of a favorite theory, which is now wide- 
ly held among educators. The theory, 
however, appears to us one-sided and de- 
fective. It raises the question: Is recita- 
tion an end, ora means to an end? If 
the former, then is it not lamentable that 
the pupil cannot continue at school all 
his life? For just as he has learned to 
be a model rveciter, he quits forever the 
school house and the recitation room, 
and goes out into the world where he can- 
not enter upon each new scene and round 

of duty like a drilled performer, know- 
ling just “where to begin, how to proceed, 
| and where to end;”’ but must adapt him. 
| self to ever varying circumstances, and 
work out for himself the very best meth- 
ods and results that he can out of the 
means placed at his disposal. 

Now, how shall the teacher best pre- 
pare his pupils for the part that shall af- 
terwards be required of them? Shall he 
say to them: The character and reputa- 
tion of my school depend upon the glib- 
ness and readiness with which you recite, 
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so we will set before us as the highest 
end to be pursued, the attainment of a 
model recitation,—the power of deliver- 
ing in the most flowing and brilliant 
manner, that which you have previously 
absorbed either from the text book or 
from your instructor. Or shall he say to 
them: We come together as investiga- 
tors. There are fields of knowledge to 
be explored. There is a mental discipline 
to be acquired. There are ever new 
problems to be solved, new phases of dif- 
ficulty tobe met. It is not my business 
to smooth these all out of your way, 
but rather to assail them with you, and 
to teach you how they may be overcome; 
even to spring new difficulties upon you 
at unexpected moments, that all your re- 
sources may be developed. In doing 
this, it isin vain to expect that our daily 
work can be brought under any rigid 
routine; nor would this be a desirable 
consummation, if attainable. Our reci- 
tation shall not be a form, but a reality; 
not an exercise in declamation, but an 
encounter of mind with mind. You shall 
have full opportunity to state what you 
have acquired by previous study, clearly, 
connectedly, copiously, but I cannot 
promise you that you shall be entirely 
uninterrupted in any mere parrot-like 
performance. 

To our mind, there is no hesitation as 
to the choice between these two methods. 
The one who takes the latter, though he 
may be the less pretentious, is certainly 
the truer teacher. We do not unervalue 
the importance of a good style of recita- 
tion. The power of expression is one of 
the most important to be developed, but 
there are others which should not be 
made subordinate to this. What seems 
to us especially preposterous in the whole 
scheme is the uniformity of recitation 
which is inculcated, the prescribed order 
and plan which, when once acquired, 
will make the recitation hereafter run 
itself. So that the model teacher, with 
his properly drilled scholars, has simply 
to wind them up and set them guing, and 
then turning to the admiring spectators, 
say, “See the pretty machine that I have 
constructed; stand by and listen to its: 
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noise, but be careful not to interrupt it 
until it has entirely run out.” 

The excellence of a machine is not in 
the smmyetry of its parts or in the music 
of its hum, but in the character and 
quantity of the work it turns out.—W. L. 
R., in the Carroll (Waukesha) Echo. 

[The criticisms are just, but we think 
the matter may be sufficiently reconciled 
by supposing that the writer in the Zndz- 
ana School Journal had in mind a “model 
recitation’ as something to be reached, 
not the first day nor the second, but we 
will say by the end of the senior year in 
college. Is it not just possible that 
knowledge and mental discipline may 
become hobbies to the neglect of express- 
ion? In fact, how does anybody know 
that there is any clear knowledge or 
symmetrical discipline about the schol- 
ar’s cranium, unless he can make it ap- 
parent by telling clearly what he knows? 
We have heard a dozen seniors in co!- 
lege, just before graduation, make such 


| a miserable bungle in undertaking to re- 


cite, that it was really painful to listen to 
them. It is butfair toadd that they were 
the so-called “ scientifics.’ If they knew 
anything about the subject in hand they 


were not able to make it apparent. The 
“classicals’? did well. Some of them 
gave almost a ‘model recitation.” We 


really think ¢Hat is one of the “ends” of 
school discipline, and have no doubt W. 
L.R. thinks so too. In fact he says so.—P. | 





Wuat a dreadful place a school-house 
must be, and what shocking things hap- 
pen there, if the talk of school-children 
is to be relied upon! Yesterday noon I 
heard a dozen of them speaking about 
the various incidents of the day. It was 
impossible to catch all they said, as three 
or four talked at once; but I managed to 
learn these startling facts: 

Nelly Jones coughed fit to split her sédes! 

Kitty Carson nearly ded of laughing. 

That Lawrence boy actually bozled over 
with rage. 

The teacher’s eyes shot fire. 

Nelly Murray recited loud enough to take 
the roof off the house. 

Robby Fitz’s eyes grew as big as saucers. 

Tommy Hudson almost ran his feet off. 

Susie Jennins thought she'd burst. 

Ellen Walters broke down completely. 

And yet it was an ordinary school-day. 
—St. Nicholas. 








Light Wanted. 


Tue Best Route to THE PoLE.—The 
best route for polar exploration is the one 
that has been so unanimously advocated 
by all arctic authorities, both of our own 
and other countries, and the one that is 


to be adopted by the expedition about to | 


jeave our shores. There are many rea- 
sons why the route c¢« Smith Sound is 
superior to and more advantageous for 
polar exploration than any other. 
know that the United States exploring 
ship Polaris succeeded by this route in 
reaching a very high northern latitude— 
in fact, the highest latitude that a ship 
jas ever attained, and that in a remarka- 
bly short space of time and with perfect 
ease. The shores of this narrow sound 
are teeming with animal life. In Dr. 
Hayes’s expedition upwards of two hun- 
dred reindeer were shot during the win- 
ter, walrus and seals were abundant, and 
there were quantities of ducks and little | 
auks in the summer. Where the Polaris | 
wintered herds of musk-oxen found pas: | 
ture, rabbits abounded, and large flocks | 
of birds came northward in the summer | 
months. This in itself is of the utmost | 
importance, as with well-organized hunt- 
ing parties, such as will be formed on 
board our exploring-ships, the crews will 
be supplied with fresh meat. The Smith 
Sound route is the best adapted for explo- 
ration by sledges, and in case of mishap 
or any unforeseen accident befalling the 
ships, it would be simply a matter of 
time for the ship’s companies to travel 
south and reach the Danish settlements, 
or one of the Scotch whalers that annu- 
ally frequent Baffin’s Bay. The import- 


ance of reaching in the ships a high lati- 
tude, lies in the consideration that every 
ten miles made good in the ship toward 
the north, is two days’ sledge-traveling 
saved.— Popular Science Monthly. 

Tue Boston school committee have 
passed an order that, at the beginning of 
the next school year, four public schools 
for Kindergarten instruction shall be es- 
tablished there, to admit children ai the 
age of three years, and to continue the 


course of instruction for four years, with 





We | 
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LIGHT WANTED. 


| 


The JournNAL has numerous readers 
| who have given language a good deal of 
study. Many of them are excellent gram- 
| marians, and will be ready to parse the 


| italicized verbs in the following senten- 
| 
| 


ices. Let us hear them: 
1. Come we that love the Lord, 
And let our joys beknown ; 
| Join in a song with sweet accord 
And thus surround the throne. 
2. Here do I chose, and thrive I as I 
may! 
3. Avnow all men by these presents. 
4, He go! no, gol! 


There are two questions. 1. Is there 
|in the English language a first or third 
| person in the singular or plural of the 
|imperative mode? 2. Is the infinitive 
| ever found, pure and simple, after nouns 
[or pronouns in the nominative ? 


A Bee. 


0 

Tue oOflice of the teacher is not to re- 
form, but to form. One former is worth 
a thousand reformers. A reformed man 
is never as good as one that was formed 
rightat first. Give an army of conscien- 
tious, trained teachers to mould the char- 
acters of the children of the present, and 
there will be little work for reformers 
among the men of the future. 


SugcEstions TO PuBLic SPEAKERS.— 
| Observe either to draw your pen entirely 
through or to alter any passage which 
you find it difficult to commit. A thing 
is easily remembered which is striking, 
and retained which is sticking; and what 
does not impress your own mind in these 
ways, and therefore is committed with 
difficulty, you may be sure won’t tell on 
the minds of your hearers. Deal in pure, 
pithy Saxon. Never use a word with 
Greek or Latin or French root, if you can 
find one with the same meaning in your 
mother-tongue. Use as few adjectives as 
possible; they loadand cumber the truth. 
Mind “the three P’s.” In every discourse 
the speaker should aim at Proving, Paint- 
ing, and Persuading; in other words, ad- 








a Kindergarten teacher for each school, 
and the necessary apparatus. 


dressing the Reason, the Fancy, and the 


| Heart. 
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OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 
Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. 
POWERS OF A DISTRICT. 


(). Can the district fix the time for 
school to commence ? 

A. The district can merely determine 
the length of the term or terms. It may ex- 
press a wish that school begin by a cer- 
tain time, but that must be left to the 
board, and will naturally be governed by 
their ability to engage suitable teachers 
in time. 

Q. The district voted to have a male 
teacher who had “taught three or four 
terms,’ but the board hired one who had 
not taught before. Was that legal ? 

A. The last part of the vote was not 
binding on the board. They were only 
obliged to hire a male teacher. 

Q. We held our annual meeting, ac- 
cording to notice posted up, at one in- 
stead of seven o’clock P. M., elected a 
clerk; voted taxes, etc. Can the proceed 
ings be considered legal ? 

A. They cannot, unless the hour was 
changed at the previous annunl meeting. 
You had better have a clerk appointed 
and hold a special meeting and transact 
the other business over again. 

ELECTIONS—LADIES VOTING. 

Q. Must not an election of district 
officers be declared, in order to be con- 
summated ? 

A. It should be; but if the election is 
viva voce, and is evidently carried and so 
understood, and the person elected goes 
on and acts, the omission to make the 
usual declaration would not be a suffi- 
cient ground for calling the election in 
question afterwards. 

Q. A man was elected clerk in our 
district who had not been in the state a 
year. Can he hold the office ? 

A. If his election was declared and 
recorded, and he entered upon the duties 
of his office, he will hold it until the 
election is called in question and set 
aside, by legal process, on proof that he 
was not eligible. 

Q. Atour annual meeting several la- 
dies voted on the election of clerk, vot- 


| gally. 
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}ing for one of their own number, who 
| was elected. Was the election legal ? 

A. “That depends.” If she obtained 
/a majority of votes only by counting 
| those cast by the ladies, she was not le- 
gally elected. If she had a majority 
without them, their illegal votes do not 
make her election invalid. 

Q. In our district ladies were elected 
clerk and treasurer by the help of ladies’ 
votes. They have hired a teacher, and 
| ignore me, as director. Can they hold 

their offices under these circumstances, 
'or should others be appointed ? 
| a. Having got the offices, they will 
hold them until it is shown, on legal in- 
vestigation, that they were elected ille- 
It is not surprising that some of 
your ladies came to vote. They thought 
probably that if some could be elected the 
rest could help elect. It is no new thing 
for a law to be inconsistent in its provis- 
ions. 





DISTRICT OFFICERS. 

Q. If the bondsman of a district 
treasurer is elected clerk, does that ren- 
der his bond invalid or insufficient ? 

A. Notif it had been duly approved; 
but either the clerk or director may now 
require a new bondsman. 

Q. If a treasurer going out of office 
refuses to give up money, books and pa- 
pers in his hands, what can be done? 

A. Astothe money, see the statute quo- 
ted at the end of section 38 of School 
Code, p. 60; as to books and papers, see 
chapter 156, Rev. Stat., Section 2. 

BOARD MEETINGS—THE BOARD. 

Q. Atour annual meeting one of the 
board, after the adjournment, announced 
a meeting of the board to be held in two 
weeks. Was that sufficient notice? 

A. No, aboard meeting must be call- 
ed as provided in Sec. 46. If the board 
had all met, however, at the time men- 
tioned, it would have been lawful to 
transact business, under Chap. 97, laws 
of 1875. 

Q. Is a majority of the board sufti- 
cient to adopt a list of text-books? 

A. A meeting of the board having 
| been duly called, a majority can carry 
| any question, except where the law pro- 














Official Department. 


vides otherwise, as in the proviso attached | 
to section 48. 
PERSONAL INTEREST. 

Q. When may a supervisor be regard- 
ed as so far “interested” that he ought 
not to act on the alteration of a school 
district? 

A. Residing or owning property in the 
district are the usual grounds of personal 
interest. A supervisor is not legally dis- 
qualified for acting, in such a case, but it 
is well usually to leave it to the other 
two, if they are agreed. 

Q. Can a clerk make repairs, etc., and 
draw orders to pay himself? 

A. This is improper. A school officer 
should avoid all appearance and suspi- 
cion of profiting pecuniarily by such 
questionable acts. The spirit of the de- 
cision (25 Wis., 551,) which declared it 
illegal for a director to take the contract 
to build a school-house, is also against 
all transactions of a similar nature. 

TAXES. 

Q. In a joint district, can tax be levied, 
3.5 to be paid in one town and 2-5 in the 
other ? 

A. The tax must be assessed accord- 
ing to the valuation of property, and in 
no other way. If the valuation is une- 
qual, in the two towns, the assessors 
should first equalize, as provided in Sec- 
tion 75. 

REMOVAL OF TEACHER. 

Q. Can a district, by vote, remove a 
teacher ? 

A. No, if a teacher is discharged it 
must be done by the board. If the coun- 
ty superintendent annuls a teacher’s cer- 
tificate, that of course disqualifies him to 
teach longer in a public school. 

TEACHER’S CONTRACT. 

Q. After aterm is half out, on a con- 
tract requiring 22 days, and excluding 
Saturdays, can the contract be altered? 

A. Yes, by the mutual consent of the 
contracting parties. 

Q. Suppose the contract, when drawn, 
says nothing as to the number of days, 
can that be inserted, say the next day ? 

A. Yes, by mutual agreement, 
above stated. 


as 
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STATE CERTIFICATES. 

Q. Ifa candidate fails to receive a 
life certificate, will he be entitled to one 
for five years? What is the standard for 
cach? 

A. He would not get one for five years 
unless he passed on the studies required. 
The standard is not invariable from year 
to year. It may be regarded as about 70 
per cent. for the lower grade; 75 for the 
higher. 

THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 

Q. Can a county superintendent de- 
mand pay for private examinations ? 

A. The law gives him no such right. 

Q. Can he refuse such examinations, 
if sufficient cause can be shown for nen- 
attendance upon the public examinations ? 

A. He must be the judge whether to 
grant them or not. If issue was taken 
with him for refusal, he would not be 
justified in protracted or in arbitrary anc 
unreasonable refusal, but the courts would 
naturally give him the benefit of any 
doubt. 

Q. Can a superintendent claim an 
office and fuel from the county, or, if he 
furnishes them himself, can he claim 
compensation ? 

A. Not by any provision of law. Only 
stationery, postage and printing are pro- 
vided for. If there is a suitable room in 
the county buildings, and the county 
board give it to him, and warm it for 
him, it is not likely any tax payer will 
complain, if the superintendent is an ef.- 
ficient and useful officer. 

Q. If a person is elected county sup- 
erintendent while teaching out of the 
county, can he legally remain out of the 
county a month and finish his school, if 
he “qualifies” according to law ? 

A. The law certainly does not contem- 
plate that a person chosen will accept an 
office by qualifying for it, and then go 
off a month and neglect its duties. The 
school or the office should be given up. 
For non-performance of duty a superin- 


tendent may be removed. A county sup- 
erintendent in another state was voted a 
salary of $50. J/e went to work, and at 
the end of the year the county asked 
leave of the legislature to make his sala- 
ry $1,500. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 
A STATE SCHOOL TAX. 


No school measure yet untried in this 
state seems so likely to result in. great 
good asa State School Tax. It would 
certainly prove most beneficent, if ac- 
companied with other wise measures. It 
would constitute the Archimedean Jever 
by which our whole school system would 
be elevated. 

A chief obstacle in the way of school 
improvement and efficiency, is the single 
district system which has come to us 
from New England, through New York 
and Michigan. It is a poor system at the 
best, but especially so for our newer 
states, and is rendered doubly inefficient 
where, as in this state, the schools are 
supported mainly by local tax. For one 


district where enlightened and liberal | 


measures prevail, there are five of an 
opposite character. Not only is little 
money raised and expended, but the 
chances are that it is not expended wise- 
ly, whether in the erection of school- 


houses, in the purchase of appliances | 


needed, or in the employment of teach- 
ers. 

tis but fair to say, however, that in 
the poorer and more sparsely settled parts 
of the state, the people, however enlight- 
ened, and however desirous to do so, can- 
not, as a rule, maintain good schools. 
They have not the means either to pro- 
vide for a sufficient amount of schooling 
or to obtain good teachers. The distri- 
bution of the income of the school fund 
has but little effect in bettering this state 
of things. It does not in all cases— 
though the exceptions are rare—operate 
as asufficient stimulus to keep the schoois 
open for the required five months; and 
though nearly all districts now have this 
amount of schooling (and many would 
gladly have more), the small sum of 
money received from the state is not 
enough to make any appreciable differ- 
ence in the quality of the school. This 
will be evident when it is remembered 
that the amount is now but little more 
than $25, on an average, for each district, 
and is likely to grow less as districts 
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multiply and population increases. [t is 
enough to eke out the summer school 
an additional month, and that is about 
all that can be said, except that it forms 
a slight bond of sympathy, a feeble pulse 
of life, between the heart and the ex- 
tremities of the school system. 

Now, if the schools were supported to 
an important extent by a State Tax, say 
to the amount of one-half the expense, 
the state might with reason claim the 
right to exercise a close supervision and 
a large measure of control over them. 
She could insist on a minimun, at least, 
of six months school; she could require 
that the school-houses be at least decent, 
and fairly furnished with all they need. 
With a moderate building fund at her 
disposal—and who will show us how this 
can best be created?—she could secure 
in the future a much better grade of 
school-houses than we now have. And 
if in connection with all this: we could 
have the needed improvement in organi- 
zation, the abolition of the single district 
incubus, there would be but one thing 
more wanting to make our schools what 
they ought to be. That one thing is in- 
deed the vital and all important thing, 
but it is not unattainable: we mean a 
a supply of suitable teachers for all the 
schools. This can be brought about in 
time, if our Normal Schools system is 
held true to its legitimate purpose, and 
if the large and increasing income of its 
fund is not frittered away upon visionary 
projects and unwise expenditures. 

Upon these collateral points much 
more might be said, but not now. All 
are essential parts of a complete whole, 
for the several parts or factors of a com- 
plete school system are: a sufficient and 
efficient money basis; a compact and effi- 
cient organization, such as admits of 
proper gradation and courses of study; 
effective supervision; suitable and well- 
appointed school-houses, including apps- 
ratue and text books; competent an 
more permanent teachers, and provision 
for the promotion of teachers and for 
their support when pastlabor. And last, 
but not least, wisdom and steadiness in 
the development and building up of the 
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system are essential, und this implies the 
avoidance of hasty and ill-considered 
changes or experiments. 

The improvements suggested cannot 
ali of them, or any one of them, be real- 
ized at a single bound; on the contrary, 
long and persistent labor is needed to 
bring them about. The earnest friends 
of education will do well to look into 
this matter of a state tax carefully, dis- 


cuss it, and make it familiar to the! 
people, and thus help forward the desire | 
of the State Superintendent that it may | 
receive an intelligent consideration at | 


the hands of the next legislature.—P. 
THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 
The Catalogue of the University for 
the academic year 1875-76 is just issued. 
In typography, paper, and general full- 


ness of information, it seems to leave} 


nothing to be desired, while the eleva- 
tion and ground-plans of the new “ Sci- 
ence Hall,” now in process of erection, 


add peculiar value and interest to this | 


issue. 

The University is now elearly in a 
most healthy and prosperous condition. 
The regular college classes are growing 
year by year; there is a marked ten- 
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| The already compieted toundations and 
i basement story of this building afford 
evidence of the solidity, massiveness and 
| convenience of the finished Hall. 
| It will not be long before our own Uni. 
versity will rival in all its appliances the 
| justly successful and famous one of 
| Michigan. In the pre-eminent natural 
beauty of its location it is already with. 
}sut a peer in America. 





! 


| COURSES OF READING. 


We find it, on reflection, quite impos- 
i sible within the limits of an editorial to 
| present anything like a useful “ Course 
|of Reading.” The tastes and attain- 
iments of people so differ that a par- 
| ticular list of books would suit but few 
| We have thought best, instead of liter- 
| ally fulfilling the promise in our last 
issue, to recommend rather a single 
| book, from which each may draw the 
| information and advice best suited to his 
need. ‘This is entitled “The Best Read- 
ing: Hints on the selection of books; on 
‘the formation of libraries, publie and 
| private; on courses of reading, ete., with 
a classified bibliography for easy refer- 
* This volume of over 300 pages 


, ence, i 
jis published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


| 


dency towards the more thorough and New York, and can be procured from 
valuable courses, the present Freshman | them by mail for $1.50, in cloth binding, 
class having twenty-two in the Ancient) or $1.00 in paper. It is exactly what 
Classical division; the people of the! every young person with an ambition for 





State are nearly everywhere manifest- | self-development ought to possess. To 
ing towards it feelings of confidence and | those also who purchase books for 


liberality never before shown; and, in a 
word, there is every reason why the State 
should be both proud and hopeful of this 
vigorous and rapidly-expanding head of 
its public school system. 


The completion of “Science Hall” | 


will enable the University to offer, at 
the beginning of the next academic year, 
advantages for scientific instruction infe- 
rior to none in the West. For such instrue- 
tion none of our young men need there- 
wfter go to Michigan, nor even to Har- 
vard or Yale. The beautiful and mag- 
nificentiy equipped structure on the 
banks of our own lovely Mendota 


will meet every reasonable requirement. | 


8-—Vol. V. No. 12. 


ischool or private libraries, it is invalu 
| able. 

| Inclose to the publishers the trifling 
‘amount of its cost, and be happy ever- 
}more in its possession. Carefully read 
and re-read Part Second; become famil- 
| iar with the titles of the books in other 
| portions of the volume; and purchase 
! from time to time such as inclination 
| most strongly urges and means may per 
jmit. It is our best advice. 


Ar the recent meeting of the Jefferson 
County Teachers’ Association, Prof. J. Q 
| Emery was elected President for the en- 
suing year. 





: 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 





Circumstances rendering it very incon. | 
venient for the Board of Examiners to | 
hold a supplementary examination for | 
State Certificates the present month, it 
has been thought best to defer all further 
#Xaminations until the usual annual ses- 
sion next summer. The unsuccessful 
candidates of last summer will please 


take notice, 


SOME * CAPITAL’ LECTURERS, 

As many cities and villages in the 
State are now arranging for lecture 
courses, we call attention to the fact 
that Madison has several men peculiarly 
qualified to combine instruction and in- 
terest on the platform. To secure lec- 
tures from these at such times as their 
ordinary professional duties may allow, 
and on such terms as will render their 
engagement easily possible to almost any 
village in the State, would be, to say the 
least, quite as wise as to pay extravagant 
prices for the “noted” professional lec- 
turers, Whose only peculiar attraction is, | 
in most cases, merely their celebrity. | 


For the benefit of inquiring associa. | 


tions and lyceums,we propose to give the | 


names of a few of the scholars and ora- 
tors of the Capital City whose services 
we presume might be secured at reason- 
ably cenvenient times and places. What 
we say is entirely without their knowl- 
edge and consent, but is believed to be 
within the limits of substantial accuracy. 

President John Bascom, D. D., LL. D., 
of the State University, is a profound 
thinker and a vigorous and attractive 
speaker. His lectures before the Lowell 
Institute, in Boston, and his other books 
und writings, gave him a high reputa- 





| 
| 
| 
| 





tion at the East, and, indeed, throughout 
the country, before he accepted his pres- | 
ent pesition in our State. 

Professor S$. Hl. Carpenter, LL. D, of | 
the State University, is a man of strong | 
intellectual character, and qualified, by | 
vigorous expression of his well-matured | 
convictions, to deeply impress an intelli- | 
gent audience. He is himself an excel. | 
lent illustration of one of his lecture | 
themes, “ Suecessful Men.” 


Professor R. B. Anderson, of the Uni- 
versity, whose recently published work 
on “Norse Mythology” is attracting 
much attention and favorable comment 
in literary circles, has, we believe, pre- 
pared two or three interesting lectures. 
His “ America not Discovered by Colum. 
bus” has been given in Chicago and 
elsewhere. 

Many other members of the numerous 
and able faculty of the University are 
qualified to attain fine success as public 
lecturers if time and inclination per 
mitted. 

Among the accomplished men of the 
city not to be classed as professional edu- 
cators, but of fine literary and forensic 
ability, none rank higher than Professor 
James D. Butler, LL. D., who, though 
dedicating most of his time to recluse 
study, and happily removed by his fairly 
independent circumstances from the 
cares that wait on most us, yet con- 
tinues to lecture, as for seventeen years 
past, when not called too far away. 
The continuance of his ‘ missionary 
rates”? shows that he lectures chiefly 
for the love of it, while his frequent 
Jetention in a place for a second talk 
shows that his audiences are influenced 
by the love of it too. 

Among his themes are “ Libraries as 
Leaven,” delivered in May, 1875, at the 
opening of the Madison Free Library, 
the first in Wisconsin. 

“ Literary Ticklers, or Common-Place 
Books.” How to arrange, retain and re. 
call what you learn. A lecture already 
repeated more than a hundred times. 

“Legendary Lore; Its Signatures on 
Nature.” 

Professor b, having spent three years 
in foreign travel, has various lectures on 
matters abroad, results of personal obser- 
vation. Some of the subjects are as fol- 
lows: 

“Rambles Among Roman Ruins.” 

“The Architecture of St. Peter's, in 
Rome.” 

“ Visits to Pompeii.” 

“ Naples and Its Neighborhood.” 

“ Alpine 8 rambles.” 

‘“A Yankee On and Up the Nile.” 
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“A Looker-on in Madrid.” 

“ Six Weeks in the Sandwich Islands.” 

“Jerusalem, as Seen by a Western 
Worldling.”’ 

IIon. Geo. B. Smith, the well-known, 


able, eloquent and witty lawyer of the | 
Japital, occasionally finds time to de- | 


liver to large, interested and puzzled 
audiences his lecture on “ How to Make 
Shakspeare out of Bacon.” 

Judge H. 8. Orton, whose reputation 
for ability and eloquence is second to 
none in the city, has, we believe, occas- 
ionally been induced to appear before 
audiences in the role of a literary lec- 
turer. His success has unquestionably 
been complete. It is only to be regretted 
that such men cannot find more time for 
the cultivation of intellectual fields out- 
side of the one purely professional, and 
for that more popular use of their logic- 
ally trained faculties, which might be of 
benefit outside of legal channels. 

Rev. C. H. Richards, the pastor of the 
Congregational Chureh in Madison, is 
one of the most brilliant, scholarly and 
attractive speakers in the State. Any 
Lecture Association wouid be fortunate 
in securing him. We are not sure, how- 
ever, that anything less than a pretty 
large “fee” would induce him to leave 
his important church work and bis de- 


lightful home in the city to brave the | 
slings and arrows of outrageous winter, | 


seeking to fulfill lecture engagements. 
The above does not by any means ex- 
haust the list of possible lecturers in the 
Capital City, but they have exhausted 
our present space. 
WE have received a ueatly printed 
“Fourth Annual Catalogue of the Roch- 
ester Seminary, for the Academic Year, 
1875.” It indicates the continued pros- 
perity of the school. Rochester is a very 
pleasant little rural village, where intel- 
ligence and moratity are largely in the 
ascendent, and hence just the sort of 


place for students. We have favorable 
recollections of a visit there last year in 
Institute time. 

Mr. R. F. Pouley, B. S., is Principal of 
the schoo}. ‘Horace Greeley” is there 
pursuing his studies. 
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Tur Los Angeles Schoolmaster, a 
weekly paper devoted to the educa- 
‘tional interests of Southern California, 
‘is one of the brightest and most reac- 
jable of our exchanges. This netwith 
standing the fact that it is in some mys 
terious way a sort of missionary enter 
prise, 1,500 copies being distributed free 
to the patrons of the publie schools of 
Los Angeles county. We have elsewhere 
quoted from it, but must give also the 
following from the spicy letter of a San 
Francisco correspondent respecting Prof. 
Carr, the State Superintendent elect of 
California, and well known in this State 
as a former professor in the University: 

I think the major portion of the fraternity, in 
the city as well as the State, are well satisfied 
with the choice of the people in the matter of 
State Superintendent. % » # * We 
all know Dr. Carr, you see. He is a good, whole- 
souled, concientious old gentleman. He is a man 
of solid understanding (which it is said he wears 
number nines), and if you put your hands inte 
| his coat-tail pocket and expect to find there only 
| hay-seed, you'll tind yourself in the position of 
jthe man who squinted down the barrel of hix 
| shot-gun, thinking he hadn’t loaded it—mistaken 
‘and blown up. There are two Carrs in the Doc- 
‘tor’s family, and the better-half is known as & 
very worthy lady, who owns one of those inex- 
|haustible bottle-sort of pens, from which drip 
!honey and concentrated acid, each in its own 
good time. If this lady is not the Deputy elect, 
I’m no prophet in suggestions of this kind. 





GEN. Di CrsNOLA has made another 
| valuable discovery at Cyprus. In open- 
jing an old grave he found severai arti- 
cles of highly-wrought metal, among 
iwhich were a golden scepter, a golden 
| necklace of great beauty, and « pair of 
'wolden bracelets, with inscriptions in 
what appeared to be ancient Cyprian 
|characters. These are to be added to the 
| American collection.—F'rchange. 

| La Cross has thirty-one teachers in 
its four ward schools. The following 
igentlemen are the Principals: First 
i ward, ©. W. Roby; Second ward, B M. 
1M. Reynolds; Third ward, J. J. Fruit; 
| Fourth ward, J. P. Bird. Superadded to 
‘the Second Ward School are the High 
/ School departments, under the immedi- 
‘ate charge of Prof. Reynolds. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION, 


The drift towards compulsory school 
laws seems to be rapidly abating. A year | 


| 


ago the papers of this and other states were | 
constantly advertising, either by allusion 
or by express recommendation, this “uni- 
versal panacea” for the ills that ignorance 
is heir to. The state of New York, in 
particular, was the favored ground on 
which the friends of compulsion were 
about to win their greatest triumph. 
That great state, coming in the wake of 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New | 
Jersey, Michigan, Texas, Nevada and | 
California, seemed to be almost putting | 
the seal of national approval upon this | 
simple method of banishing illiteracy | 
und its attendant brood of evils. That a| 
compulsory law was to take effect Jan'y | 
ist, 1875, in that state, was heralded by | 


| 
the press of the entire country. Prepared | 
in the light of the experience of the oth- | 
er states, it was supposed the law of New | 
York was the most practicable yet enact- | 
ed for the end sought, and that its en-| 
forcement would mark an era in educa. | 
tional legislation and history in this | 
country. | 

Partly as the result of this action of | 
the Empire State, and partly from the | 
general popular impulse which had en- | 
acted compulsory Jaws in the other} 
states above mentioned, the press of Wis. | 
consin one year ago quite largely called | 
for a similar enactment from the legisla- | 
ture about to convene. | 

What “sea change” has come over the | 
minds of those who so recently were here | 
the enthusiastic advocates of compulso- | 
ry education? Why are their voices no 
longer heard in the land? Why is it} 
that the following is absolutely the only | 
paragraph respecting the subject that we | 
have recently noticed in Wisconsin papers: 
“The compulsory education law does not 
seem to work as well in New York as was 
anticipated. The nine officers appointed 
to execute the law in the city draw sala- 
ries amounting to $14,000. Out of 15,000 
children known in January to be truants, 
only 356 have been thus far compelled to 
attend school,” ete 





iin which it has been tried. 
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The simple fact is that compulsory leg 
islation is now substantially a proved and 


} admitted failure in probably every state 


It will doubt: 
less be one or two years yet before its 
friends will everywhere admit this as 
frankly as it is admitted in Michigan, 
where, as we last winter showed, compu! 
sion has been tried under the most favor 
able circumstances. The evidence, how- 
ever, is so rapidly accumulating that 
none but the blind will be much longe: 
Cisposed to deny it. As the freshest spec 


'imen of this evidence that has fallen un 


der our observation, we give the follow. 
ing from an editorial in a late number of 
the Los Angeles Schoolmaster, (Nov. 10th, 
1875), showing that in California, as in 
Michigan, the failure is complete: 

“The next legislature will undoubted- 
ly repeal this law, which now stands as a 
dead letter on the statute books. The 
fact that it is a dead letter, and that it 
cannot be enforced in any part of the 
state, is a sufficient reason for its repeai. 

“ A few trustees posted the printed cir. 
culars sent to them by the State Superin- 
tendent, but we have not heard or read of 
a single instance in which the law has 
been carried out. * * * 

“California with its large area and 
sparse population, is not ready fora com. 
pulsory law, even if it comes to us with 
the recommendation of the states in which 
it has been tried, under circumstances 
seemingly favorable for its enforcement. 
The law has disappointed the hopes of 
its friends wherever it has been adopted 
Experience shows that parents will not 
comply with its requirements, and offi 
cers cannot be found who will enforce its 
penalties. 

“The legislature will reflect the seati- 
ments of the people by repealing a law 
so unsuited to the present condition of 
the state, and in such plain violation of 
the spirit of our free institutions.” 

Thus is supported by the experience of 
another state the somewhat elaborate ar- 
gument in the last Wisconsin School Re- 
port seeking to prove that a gencral com- 
pulsory law, such as tie states already 
mentioned have enacted, is unnecessary 
and un-American, and that the probabil- 
ities of its failure in every state where 
tried are overwhelming. 


The Jetferson County Teachers’ Asso- 


| Ciajion, ata meeting at Jefferson, Nov 














Editorial / 


6th, passed resolutions endorsing the re- 
cently enacted High School Law, declar- 
ing the present system of county super- 
vision “far superior to the old town sys- 
tem,” 
method of teaching reading in the pri-| 
mary schools should be discarded.” A} 
resolution favoring the abolition of cor- | 
poral punishment was lost. 





CONVENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS, 

‘The State Superintendent has rece ntly | 
issued the following call for the usual | 
annual Convention of County and City 
Superintendents. Besides the important 
questions for consideration indicated in 
the circular, there is another very strong 
reason why at the approaching meeting | 


all sections of the State should be repre- | 
sented, namely: The necessity of taking | 
immediate measures to secure a credit. | 
able representation of our educational | 


condition and interests at the Centennial. 
This subject will receive special atten- 
tion from the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and that the Superintendents should 
take part in the conference respecting it 
is in the highest degree important. 

It will be observed that the sessions of 
ihe two meetinys will alternate, as last 
year, thus affording opportunity for joint 
participation in discussion of questions 
of common interest. 


Of course, Superintendents will be en- | 


titled to the reduced rates of travel and 
entertainment. 


We hope, and have reason to think, | 


that the approaching December meetings | 
will be more largely attended than ever| 


before. There are good reasons why 
they should be: 
STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
Orrick Sup’? or Pusuic Instruction, - 
Mapzrson, Nov. 29, 1875. \ 
Dear Srr:—A Convention of County 
and City Superintendents will be held at 
the Capitol, in Madison, on Wednesday 
and Thursday afternoons, Dec. 29 and 30, 
1875, at which you are earnestly requested 
to be present. 
will demand special consideration : 
1. More Permanent and Effective Su- 
pervision. 
A State School-tax. 
&. A State Library System. 


and asserting “that the A, b, C| 


The following subjects | 
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. A Course of Study for District 
 semoat 


5 Irregular attendance of Pupils. 

6. Free Text-books. 

The Semi-Annual Mecting of the Wis 
consin State Teachers’ Association will 


ibe held at Madison, commencing on 
| Tuesday evening, Dee. 26, and closing 
| Thursday evening, Dec. 30. No sessions 


}on the afternoons of Wedaesday and 
| Thursday, in order that teachers may 
| attend the above mectings of the Super. 
/intendents. Subjects of unusual interest 
[are to be considered by the Association 
|The programme will soon be issued by 
ithe proper officers. The occasion de- 
mands a large attendance at these De 
| cember mee tings. Come if possible and 
{aid us with your counsel. If you can- 
| not possibly attend, a brief essay (not ex- 
| ceeding two fool’s-cap pages) on what 
| you consider the most important of the 
iabove subjects, will be gladly received 
| from you. Truly yours, 

EpWarp SEARING, 
Supt. of Public Instruction. 
| Pe . 
; BurraLo Counry.—Our unwearied cor- 
respondent, Mr. George Harper, sent us, 
, sometime ago, a good report of the Fall 
1 . . g 
Institute for this county, which enrolled 
the goodly number of 83, “by far the larg- 
est attendance’? at any Institute in the 
county. It was conducted by Prof. A. 
BERT EARTHMAN, now Of the River Falls 
Normal School, assisted by Supt. Kes- 
singer. The report pays a high compli- 
ment to Prof. Earthman’s skill and use 
| fulness as an Institute conductor, which 
is endorsed by the teachers in attendance, 
through some spirited resolutions, in 
which they also express their sense of his 
| fitness for his new position. 





MARATHON CountTy.—At the late Lusti- 
tute held in this county, a full report of 
which was sent us by E. “Philbrook, Sec 
retary, Supt. Greene requested the mem- 
bers of the Institute to “write one page, 
and show the benefit derived from public 
schools.’”’ That is a most profitable exer- 
cise for an Institute. There is nothing 
in which the bulk of teachers are more 
likely to be deficient, than in the art of 
| expression and the ready use of the pen 
; Weare not sure but a short daily exer- 
' cise of the same kind would be useful in 
i every Institute. 








(0.6) 


Semi-Annual Meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers’ | 


Association at Madison, Dee, 25—30, 1875. 


PROGRAMME. 
TUESDAY EVENING, DEC. 
7.—Opening Exercises. 
“Proper Distribution of Institutes.”- 
+. B. Thayer. 
Discussion of above paper. 

Report of Com. on Free Text-Books.— 
Kk. B. Wood, G. M. Bowen, T. E. Williams. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, DEC. 29. 

%.—Opening Exercises. 





on, 


“A State System of Supervision.”— | 


Supt. Edward Searing. 
General discussion of the same. 
Reports of Committees: 
“Functions of the Normal Schools.”— 
W. H. Chandler, D. McGregor, O. Arey. 
“Women as School Officers,’—W. E. 
Anderson, W.S. Johnson. 
“ Reorganization of the Association.” 


—G. S. Albee, N. C. Twining, J. B.} 
Thayer. 
Business. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, DEC, 29. 
7.—‘*The Need of Academies in Our 
Educational System.”’—A. O. Wright. 
General discussion of the same. 
Report of Committee on Teachers’ Cer- 
titicates.’—A. F. North, J. F. Ellis, A. A. 
Spencer. 
THURSDAY MORNING, DEC. 50. 
.—Opening Exercises. 
“ Orthoepy in Institutes.”’—-Robert Gra- 
ham. 
Discussion of the same. 
Reports of Committees: 
“State School-tax.’—James MacAlis- 
ter, Edward Searing, A. F. North. 
“Scheol Libraries.’—I. N. Stewart, J. 
H. Terry, R. L. Reed. 
“ University."—Edward Searing, 
MacAlister, J. McGregor. 
“Functions of Common and Parochial 
Schools.”—R. Graham, E. H. Sprague, 
G. M. Guernsey. 
THURSDAY EVENING DEC. 30. 
7.—Paper, “Provisions.” —R.W. Burton 
Report of Committee on “ National 
Centennial.’’"—G. S, Albee, O. Arey, H. C. 
Howland, James McGregor, FE. H. Mer- 
rill. 


Jas. 


Business. 
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HOTEL RATES 
| Capital House, $1.00 $1.50 per day. 
Park Hotel, $1.5 to $3.00 per day. 
Vilas House, $2.00 per day; fires extra 
RAILROAD RATES. 
; The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
| Railway, the Chicago & Northwestern 
| Railway, and the Milwaukee, Lake Shore 
'& Western Railroads will return at one. 
third rates members who pay full fare 
coming. The Wisconsin Valley Railway 
will sell tickets at half-fare. 

In order that all may attend the meet 
|ings of the Superintendents, Wednesday 
jand Thursday afternoons, Dec. 29-80, 
{there will be no session of the Associa- 


It is believed that the business of the 
meeting is of a cheracter to demand the 
A 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| attention of progressive school men. 
i full attendance is solicited. 

H. C. How.anp, President. 

A. J. Hurron, Secretary. 

J. Q. EMery, Cli’n Ex. Com. 
Dec. 2, 1875. 
pneerenae 
| Pierce County.—Supt. Reed makes 
| these among other suggestions to his 
‘teachers: Teach primary reading by the 
; word method; give at least one-half hour 
| daily to writing from copies on the board, 
, the pupils using common paper, and each 
' grade writing the same; give daily drill 
| to all in mental arithmetic; teach geog- 
raphy to primary classes without books, 
| beginning at home; let your work in his- 
| tory be the Revolutionary War, in view of 
| the approaching centennial; teach gram- 

mar by requiring and using proper lan- 

/guage at all times and in all places; 
| teach the sounds and appropriate mark 
ings of all the letters of the alphabet; 
what you do, do thoroughly; ornament 
your school room with pictures; see that 
the maps are hung evenly; that your 
windows are curtained, if only with news- 
papers; that your wood is placed ina 
box; keep the stove tidy and free from 
accumulations of ashes; insist that the 
pupils clean their feet before entering the 
schocl room; look sharplv to the condi- 
tion of the out-houses. All these are es 
' sentials in the work of education. 

















Tue IMigh School Journal, published 
by students of the Milwaukee High 


School, is the last accession to the} 
ranks of educational journalism. It is | 
a neat-looking, well-edited semi-monthly 


of four pages, bearing the motto, “ Gem- 
mae in rudibus vestibus inveniuntur,” 


suggested, as an editorial says, by the! 


remarks of the State Superintendent to 
the pupils of the school at his recent 
visit thereto. The selection was not an 
unhappy one, so far as it refers to the 
school. We trust, however, its appro- 
priateness will be only temporary. May 
the pearl (which is genuine) soon find an 
appropriate setting. Meantime, our best 
wishes to the Journal and its supporters. 


Tre Town SystEM.—A correspondent 
writes us; 

I proposed to you, in w former letter, 
a modification of the Township School 
Law, viz: to retain one more member of 
the old board, and the two to hire teach- 
ers, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Town Board. I would now propose 
to have the Town Board appoint a Town 
Superintendent to exercise all the duties 
of the Executive Committee, and to em 
ploy teachers with the consent of the Dis- 
trict Board, they to form a kind of exec- 
utive board for each sub-district. I think 
the transition from the old to the new 
system would be more easy, but it would 
be better to have it uniform than to 
have the present plan and but few towns 
adopt it. W. 8S. HupRet.. 

La Vane, Nov. 11, 1875. 


Ir should not be inferred that every 
article selected by aneditor is approved, 
in all its utterances. That almost any 
article on an educational topic, if it has 
any pith or point to it, is likely to pro- 
voke somebody’s criticism, “ uttered or 
unexpressed,” is merely an illustration 
of the chaotic condition of our educa- 
tional ideas. Let discussion and criti- 
cism go on. In the course of time things 
will settle, and we can then bottle up 
some pure pedagogies. An article in the 
October number is criticised in this, and 
we have no doubt an article in this num- 
ber, written by the redoubtable Gail 
Hamilton, will provoke criticism also, 
in many teachers’ minds. We shall be 
glad if they are moved to speak out. 
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BOOK NOTICES, IETC. 


SELECT PoEMs oF OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
Edited with notes by Wm. J. Rolfe, A. 
M., formerly Head Master of High 
School, Cambridge, Mass. Harper & 
Bros., New York. 

The eighteenth century furnishes few 

; names in English literature more deserv- 


{ing of remembrance than that of Gold- 
smith. The little book before us, which 
we suppose is more especially designed 
for classes in English literature, but is 
attractive to the private student, contains 
“The Traveler,’ “The Deserted Village,” 
and “Retaliation.” To these are prefixed 
Macauley’s very readable sketch of the 
author’s chequered life, and some other 
biographical notes. The text is illustra- 
ted by some very good engravings, and 
followed by scholarly notes. Goldsmith 
is not a poet of the highest order, but he 
is read with pleasure by many who soon 
tire of Milton. Mr. Rolfe’s little volume 
must prove a delight to a bright minded 
and cultivated student, and cannot but 
excite a wish to find more of the gold of 
the past, and diminish that for the abound- 
ing tinsel of the present. 





TABLES FOR THE DETERMINATION AND 
CLASSIFICATION OF MINERALS, by Prof. 
J. C. Foye, of Lawrence University. 
Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. Price 
75 cents, post paid. 

Following Dana, our chief American 
authority, and gathering aid from vari: 
ous distinguished European writers, this 
brief manual aims to furnish the student 
with such help as is needed in order to 
determine and classify the minerals of 
the United States. Some useful hints as 
to apparatus, and suitable notes upon 
other matters, precede the tables. We 
are glad to see our Wisconsin colleges 
furnishing as well as using some of the 
needful apparatus of study and research. 


Tue Scuoot Hymn AND TUNE Book, for 
Devotional Exercises. By J. D. Bart- 
ley, A. M., Principal of Burlington (Vt.) 
High School. A. 5. Barnes & Co. 

We find here a choice collection of 
suitable hymns, of a more devotional 
| character, and a number suited to special 
! occasions, with familiar and appropriate 





| 
| 
| 






SOO 

tunes. Good taste and judgment have 

presided over the selection of both, and 

in the adaptation of the music to the 

We trust the book wil! be widely 
* 


words, 


used. 


An ILLuUstratEeD Hisrorny or Wiscon- 
sin. By Chas. R. Tuttle, author of * Il- 
lustrated Histories of Indiana and 
Michigan,” and of the “Border Wars 
of Two Centuries.” Boston: B. B. 
Russell; Madison: B. B. Russell & 
Co. Sold only by canvassing agents. 
This handsome volume of 800 pages | 

has in it the elements of popularity. It 

will be eagerly bought and read by large 
numbers of the older residents of the | 


state. It embraces several distinct fea- | 
tures: First comes a general description | 


of the state, its physical features, climate, | 
and some account of the ancient! 
earthworks found in various places. A! 
ehronological table is next given, extend- 
ing from 1639 to 1848, which is followed | 
by an account of the Indian tribes, now | 
mostly gone. 

The next prominent feature the 
“Early History of Wisconsin,” from the 
tirst French explorations and settlements | 
till the organization of the Territorial 
Government, in 1836, describing the lead | 
excitement, the Winnebago and Slack 
Hawk Wars, with “Pioneer Recollec- 
tions,” and other matters of interest, and 
some account of the N. W. Territory. A 
graphic narrative follows, of the admin- 
istrations of Dodge and Doty, and of old | 
Territorial times. 

The History the state proper, 
through the administrations of our clev- | 
en Governors, from Dewey to Taylor, fills | 
about one-half the book, and includes a 
quite full war record. In an appendix 
are given sketches of the several coun- 
ties, and biographical notices of the “ pi- 
oneer and prominent women” and) 
“men” of Wisconsin. The volume is 
embellished with something more than 
one hundred portraits. We do not know 


ot a 


is H 
| 
} 
! 


of 





the price at which it is sold, nor whether 
all the agencies have been given. Address | 
Prof. Charles R. Tuttle, Madison, Wis. | 
We understand the author is engaged on | 
# new work, 


| by a dozen novels. 
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HMonivay Love Srortes.-The charm 
ing little entitled “ Memories, a 
Story of German Love,’ published last 
year by Jansen, McClurg & Co., is sup 
posed to lave been a personal experience 
in the lifeof Max Muller, its reputed 
author. This year, they issue a compan 
ion volume, still more charming, namely, 
“Graziella, a Story of Italian Tove,” an 
episode in the life of Lamartine. Itisa 
new translation, by J. B. Runnion, of the 


book 


| Chicago Trébune, and seems to be exceed 


ingly well done. The pleasure in read 
ing this affecting story is worth that given 
The volume is taste- 
fully printed in red lines, on tinted paper, 
full gilt, uniform with the former one. 
They also announce a delightful story 
by Mary Murdock Mason, called “ Mae 
Madden,” the scene of which is laid in 
Italy, though most of the characters are 
American. As a fascinating love story 
they present it to the public confident 
that it will win great favor. Joaquin 


! Miller contributes a beautiful introduc- 


tory poem, entitled a ‘Dream of Italy.” 
The price of this book in 16 mo., red 
edges, is $1.25. For either book, address 
Jansen, McClurg & Co., 117-119, State 
Street, Chicago. 


Tuk Domestic Monrucy is a Journal 


of Fashion Literature and Art, and if any 


one wishes the latest information con- 
cerning the latest fashions, it is ready 
with the intelligence, aided by abundant 
illustrations. It does not, however, neg 


| lect current literature, as it contains po 


ems, a serial story, some interesting mis 
cellany, and art notes. The subscription 
price is $1.50 a year, with postage free to 
all subscribers in the United States, and 
the “practical premium” of one dollar in 
the celebrated “Domestic”? paper fashions 
is given to every subscriber. Agents are 
wanted everywhere. fetter terms are 
said to be offered than by any other pub- 
lishers. Specimen copy free. Address 
“Tomestic Monthly,’ New York. 
Livvincorr’s MAGAZINE.— The Decem 
ber issue closes the sixteenth volume of 
this excellent magazine. The number 














— 














Book 


before Us opens with a handsomely illus- 
trated article on “Up the Thames,” the 
second of a series on this interesting riv- 
er, by Edward C. Bruce. “Sahara” is the 
suggestive title of another illustrated ar- 
ticle, which at the present time is of pe- 
culiar interest, from the fact that differ- 
ent projects are now on foot for facilita- 
ting communication xcross the Great 
Desert, also for making itasea. There 
are many other articles and stories, our 


space allowing only mention of two of 


them, “Miss Willard’s Two Rings,” by 
Sherwood Bonner, and Miss Lucy HU. 
Hooper’s “Housekeeping in Paris,” the 
former a very striking story, the latter, as 
the title suggests, another of those pleas- 


ant arlicles from the pen of that graceful | 
Miss Hooper. | 


American correspondent, 
The January number will begin a new 
volume of this magazine, which we com- 





-Volices. » 50° 


mend to our readers as one of the most 
attractive published. Single number, 35 


cents. Liberal clubbing rates. Speci 
men number mailed on regeipt of 20 
cents. To aclubof twenty subscribers, 


this mayazine is put at $5 per year cach, 
and Chambers Encyclopedia, the most 
complete and reliable work of general 
reference, illustrated, 10 vols., royal &vo, 
bound in sheep, is presented to the per 
son getting up the club. Address J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Publishers, 715 and 71% 
Market St., Philadelphia. 


| Wisconsin JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.— 
The Sixth Volume (New Series) com- 
‘mences with January. See Prospectus 
on 2d page of cover. 


Back NUMBERS. —We wish to get a few 
copies of the October and November is. 
jsues. The Jaieie gave short allowance. 
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SAMPLE COPY FREE. 
Address 


SUBSCRIPTION IMO ONE DOLLAR 


A.S. BARNES & CoO., 


itt & 113, New York, or 113 & 115, State St., Chicago, 


Two Months Free!!. 
THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


*“*PThe Leading American Newspaper,** 
On receipt of $2 and this advertisement, THE 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE will be sent, postage paid, 
to any address until December 31, 1876, or for 
$12.50, six copies; for $22, eleven; for $30, thirty- 
one. Address 
THE TRI BRUNE, New York. 


ee —, AGENTS, Teachers, Students, 
en and omen 

Wanted to sell the CENTENNIAL 
CAZETTER ofthe UNITED ATES 
Shows the grand results of 100 tit as freedom 
and prog’ ew and complete, Over 1 000 
pages. Illustrated. 

It is a whole Library.—Bos/on Globe. Nota 
Luxury, but a Necessity.—J/nter-Vcean. Al) 
classes buy it, and agents make from 8100 to 
$200 a month. 

ee" Want General Agent in everv eity of over 
10,000. Address J.C. MeCURDY & Co., 

Chicago, Lil. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Betis of Copper and Tin, 
nivunted with the best otary Hang: 
ings, for Churches, Scho Farma, 
Factories, Court Houses, peal ao 
Tinver Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 
Warranted. 
Jilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 


10? and 104 Kust Second St. Ciucinnath, 












| tion from publishers’ rates, 


EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS, 


' Containing a Play, a Charade, a Play for Little 
Folks, a Pantomime, Jarley’s Wax Works, Tab 
leaux, Parlor Games and Amusements, Opticai 
Delusions, Mystery of Table Raising, Acting 
Rhymes, Seeing through your hand, to Takes 
persons shirt off while his clothes are on, etc., 
ete, The above will be sent by mail on receipt of 
two three cent stamps, by 
HAPPY HOURS COMPANY. 
Publishers, No. 1, Chambers St., New York. 
Catalogue of Books, Plays, Tableaux, ete., ete., 


sent on receipt of stamp. 
$5 $2 per day. Agents wanted. All 
to classes of working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work 
for us, in their own localities, during their spare 
moments, or all the time, than at any thing else. 
We offer employment that will pay handsomely 
for every hour’s work. Full particuiars, terms, 
&e., sent free. Send us your address at once. 
Don't delay. Now is the time. Don't look for 
work or business elsewhere, until you have learned 
what we offer. G. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me. 





A» ERTISING: Cheap: Good: Syste- 
motic.—All persons who conte mplate making 
contracts with newspapers for the insertion of ad- 


| vertisements, shoud send 25 cents to Geo. P. 
| Rowell & Co.. 


41 Park Row, New York, for their 
PAMPHLET-BOOK (nenety-seventh edition), con- 


; taining lists of over 2000 newspapers and estimates, 
showing the cost. Advertisements taken for lead- 


ing papers in many States at a tremendous reduc- 
GET THE BOOK. 





(1) 


ARITHMETIC IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


The question, * How shall advanced classes review Arithmetic:” é 

one that has occupied the careful attention of teachers during the past 
Sew years. They have felt that their pupils should go out from the High 
School with a fresh knowledge of the subject, but have found a review 
with the text-book of the Grammar School almost a total failure. 

The answer to the question is, doubtless, found in the method now em- 
ployed in many of our best schools. 

The pupils bv ing to school all the text-books upon the subject that they 
can find; they compare and criticise the various inductions and rules; 
they assign problems to one another, both original and selected, while the 
teacher aims to keep the subject ever fresh before them, taking care that 
the work of preparing for recitation, and the recitation itself, shall de 
constantly varied. 

Ln order to a successful use of this method, there ts need of some small 

text-book in the hands of the pupils to serve as a common ground of effort. 


Such a book ts 
VWenthwoith ‘J C Ciritlhie ticat LF, 40 tems. 


This book was prepared by a practical teacher, and used first dy his 
own pupils. Lt has been useful and popular wherever introduced. H 
is complete, progressive, practical, and designed for this especial use. Ut 
ts neat in appearance and reasonable in price, being furnished for intro- 
duction at thirty-six cents per copy. 

To any one wishing to examine the work with a view to introduction, 
I shall be very happy to send a copy, free of all expense save postage 


(70 cents.) 
W. J. BUTTON, 


Agent HARPER & BROs. 117 & 119 State St., Chicago, ill. 








